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Some Factors of Change 1n Czechoslovakia 


THOMAS WoopDy 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In an essay, “Neither a Bridge nor an Iron 
Curtain,” written on the eve of departure from 
Czechoslovakia at the end of December, 1947, 
vrtain observations were made concerning 
freedom there; the thesis was maintained that 
if we know little of that “small and far-away 
ountry’—as Mr. Chamberlain once described 
t—the ignorance could not be justified by any 
reference to an “iron curtain.”! That thesis 
held good until the shift that occurred, Feb- 
ruary 22-25, 1948. The Western press, which 
nefore that date had seemed little concerned 
with freedom in Czech lands, donned armor at 
mee and launched a jihad on behalf of it. 
Western great powers, too, which had given 
irte blanche to Hitler and had stood idly by 
while he destroyed Czech liberty a decade ago, 
vromptly protested the Czechs’ change in their 
government. Shortly thereafter the President 
alled for preparation for war by an immediate 
iraft and the enactment of universal military 
‘raining, and named the Soviet Union as the 
bject of this increase of military power. Have 
Western politicians learned something about 
iistory? Are they profoundly concerned about 
‘he death of liberty? Are they merely exhibiting 
4 preference as to who should rule the “small 
‘ar-away country of which we know so little”? 

Belatedly to prize liberty is no novelty. How 
‘igorously do we act—we in America—to exer- 
‘ise such freedoms as we have? How vigilantly 
10 we fight when piecemeal, gradual encroach- 
ments are made upon them? The intent of the 
dresent paper is to make certain observations 


a 


», thomas Woody, “Neither a Bridge nor an Iron 
aes School and Society, 67 (April 17, 1948), 289- 


and to raise questions bearing on the period 
from 1945 to 1948, which may shed light on 
the recent developments in Czechoslovakia. It 
is common here to regard the Czech changes as 
a cataclysm, for which the Soviet Union was 
alone responsible. Life’s problems would be 
easy, if such a simple answer were adequate, if 
a single, unilateral cause were sufficient to ex- 
plain a complex result. To those who profess to 
be adept in reading the Kremlin’s every thought 
I leave that province. The present queries and 
comments have to do primarily with the prob- 
able effect our own actions and failures to act 
have had in preparing the situation in which 
the crisis occurred. They are stated briefly; 
there is no attempt at elaboration. A sentence 
might well become a paragraph; a paragraph, 
several pages or a chapter. Most of the facts 
stated are familiar. How they appear to the 
Czechs we seldom bother to inquire. 

How well did we use the period between 1945 
and 1948? What did we do, and what did we 
fail to do? There were several failures to act 
and they operated to make Czechoslovakia more 
and more dependent upon the Soviet Union. 
UNRRA was allowed to expire a little over a 
vear ago. The Czechs, always deeply grateful 
for UNRRA’s aid, felt keenly that it was needed 
at least for another year. Czechoslovakia’s re- 
quest for a loan was pigeonholed, while other 
applications were not refused. Mr. Byrnes 
spoke frankly; but did he speak wisely when, 
having seen Czech delegates applaud Vyshin- 
ski’s castigation of dollar imperialism, he order- 
ed credits to Czechoslovakia canceled? 

In respect to food supplies, the last year was 
a difficult one for Czechoslovaks, especially so 
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because of the drought which surpassed all 
records. Whatever we might have done, it was 
the Soviet Union that came to the rescue. The 
Czechs were jubilant when the five-year trade 
pact was signed, providing for an exchange of 
goods with the Soviet Union amounting to five 
billion Kes. (about $100,000,000). This, it was 
said, would guarantee their food supply, and 
provide an outlet for their goods. Anxiety over 
grain and fodder shortages had reached a 
great height by December, 1947. When the 
stringency was alleviated, Masaryk paid hearty 
tribute to the Soviet Union for raising the 
wheat supply to Czechoslovakia from 400,000 
to 600,000 tons before the next harvest. He 
said in part: “I think it is of paramount im- 
portance that the hungry shall be fed and | 
don’t care where the food comes from. I 
a rampant internationalist in this respect.” 

These failures in respect to UNRRA’s con- 
tinuation, the requested loan, and the food sup- 
plies seem to have operated to Soviet advantage. 
It is easy, of course, to say that Czechoslovakia 
put herself beyond our plan for aid by follow- 
ing the Soviet Union’s lead in respect to the 
Marshall Plan. How much weight will the argu- 
ment bear? Not much, in Czechoslovakia. The 
Czechs said repeatedly that they were persuad- 
ed that the Plan was directed against the Soviet 
Union. As they have watched its development 
and the discussion of its conditions, they have 
become more convinced of the correctness of 
that view. They prefer not to be capitalism’s 
spearhead in the side of the Soviet Union. How- 
ever sound or unsound their view of its intent, 
the fact is that, till recently, no one was fed by 
the Marshall Plan. The hard-pressed Czechs, 
if they had relied upon it, would have been very 
hungry in the winter of 1947-1948. 

Our positive actions have scarcely been hap- 
pier than our failures to act. The Truman Doc- 
trine, announced a little over a year ago, put 
the United States into the civil war in Greece. 
Launched as a move to “contain” Communism, 
the Administration’s policy fails to “contain” 
it. At best the container leaks! The Adminis- 
tration may boast that the election in Italy was 
influenced by a gift of ships and other bait. If 
Italy voted Communist, the most authoritative 
spokesman of European Recovery said, while 
the outcome was still in doubt, she would cut 
herself off from the aid we were otherwise 


am 


ready to bestow. One may fairly ask: Can 
munism be headed off by bribery, by 
both? 

How democratic is the United 
war foreign policy? Many Czechs ha 
been concerned 


otat 


the elements w!} 
are backing in Greece, Italy, Germany 
Japan, China, and 


about 


How sil 
our declared policy of supporting pa 


elsewhere. 


tary governments in Europe, if we stri) 
exclude Communists from such governm: 

a condition of aid for recovery? Are ws 
concerned with exclusion of Fascists and Nazis 
from post-war governments? A United Sta 
Congressional Committee said a y 

“With all its faults Franco’s Spain is a bastior 
against left totalitarians.”” When one 

that Franco’s regime has expectations 

ting aid from the Marshall recovery moves, one 
wonders whether the Czechs and Russians ar 
not to a degree justified in their fear of Fas- 
cism’s resurrection. 

How does our move to “rebuild”? Wester 
Germany look to the Czechs? It wears a fa 
quite different from that generally put upo1 
it by the Western press. The Czechs have bee! 
saying for a long time that the Marshall Plar 
spells resurgence of German imperialism. Ws 
say, of course: “The principal reason for want- 
ing an economically stable Europe is that it is 
prerequisite to the maintenance of the civiliza- 
tion in which our American way of life 1s 
rooted.”” Such a declaration sounds well in our 
ears. But what does this mean as a guide t 
action; how do the practical consequences ap- 
pear to the Czechs? Again we declare that 
“German reconstruction has no priority, but i 
must be brought about. At the same time 
every precaution must be taken against a re 
surgence of military potential in Germany. 
How are the “rebuilding” and the “precautions” 
to be interpreted, in light of the recently an- 
nounced change of policy regarding Germar 
industrial cartels? The break-up of Hensché 
& Sohn—manufacturers of Tiger tanks, |oc0- 
motives, coffee urns—has been ordered stopped 
The move against the Vereinigte Kugellager 
Fabriken has been brought to a standstill. If 
we have failed to “re-educate” the Germans, a 
it seems we have, the “precautions’”’ 
are a slender reed to lean upon. 

The Czechs regard these and similar changes 
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as an evident move to restore great industries 
and, regardless of expressed wishes, the inevit- 
able enhancement of Germany’s war potential. 
[That their apprehensions regarding rehabili- 
tation of German industries have a solid basis 
judged tichard Sasuly’s IG 
yn. A people that remembers six years of 


may be from 
Farbe 
bitter experience under Nazi occupation cannot 
look upon these developments without gravest 
concern. Having recently seen Lidice—the emp- 


space that was view their 


' Lidice—I can 
anxiety sympathetically. 


if Czechs are compelled to choose sides in 
some holocaust to come, there can be no doubt as 
to what the choice must be, though for some ot 
them it may be a Hobson’s choice. From al! 
parties, since liberation, there has come a re- 
iteration of the principle that Czechoslovakia, 
because of geography and because of history 
since Munich, must find security 
against, the Soviet Union. This is the corner- 
stone of Czech foreign policy—a policy com- 
pounded of fear of Germany and good wil! 
towards the Soviet Union which contributed so 
much to their 


with, not 


liberation. There were those, 
however, not numerous but active, who were in 
opposition. To them Jan Masaryk alluded when 
he said, on February 29: “There were some 
people who thought it was possible to govern 
here without the Communists or against the 
Communists. This was the cause of the crisis.”’ 

Actually the February “crisis,” though com- 
monly portrayed as cataclysmic, had been long 
developing. The fight against conservative and 
reactionary elements within Czechoslovakia had 
been continuous since liberation. The charges 
of conspiracies, far from being invented at 
the moment simply to justify the purge, were 
not all of recent origin. The effort to rid the 
state of Nazi collaborationists and sympathizers 
had been familiar to Czechs since the war 
ended. The Czech-Slovak issue had long been 
regarded as one of great difficulty. All these 
problems were internal; but the internal prob- 
lems were rendered increasingly acute by the 
mounting tension between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

Masaryk, one of the ablest spokesmen for 
Czechoslovakia, refused to believe in the neces- 
sity of war between the Soviet Union and the 
West. He recognized with the gravest concern, 
therefore, the growth of hostility between them. 


A week or more before the end of January, 
Masaryk dealt with one of the reasons for the 
widening gulf between the East and the West: 
The Soviet spokesmen represent millions 
of those who even today suffer the conse- 
quences of war. That it was the Soviet Union 
who brought the greatest sacrifices in human 
lives is often not understood in the West. 
The fact that the West will not or cannot 
understand this is one of the causes of the 
constantly deepening rift in the world. We 
Czechoslovaks have difficulty in understand- 
ing how it is possible to place the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany above the requests of our 
allies and of ourselves, requests which we 
consider entirely justified. 


Masaryk was an ardent friend of free par- 
liamentary government. The political differen- 
ces on many matters, aired constantly and vig- 
orously in the various party organs during the 
past, he regarded as a sign of the healthy state 
of Czechoslovak democracy. He was an ardent 
believer in peace; he could not think that any 
one would be so stupid as to drop an atomic 
bomb. Masaryk had confidence in the integrity 
ot the Soviet Union and the value of its support 
if another attack should come. He had a deep 
affection for, and continued to have faith in, 
the United States, even when the policies of her 
administration in Germany and 
seemed to him almost 


elsewhere 
incomprehensible, and 
fraught with the gravest danger to his “little 
people.” He watched, therefore, with appre- 
hension the rising tension between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, for he knew that, 
without abatement, it was a dangerous herald 
of war. If realignment and consolidation of re- 
actionary forces continued in the West, there 
was no reason to doubt that the Communists in 
Slavic countries would spare nothing to prepare 
to meet the challenge with a united front. 

It takes more than one to create a tension, 
just as it does to make a fight. The growth of 
hostility between the United States and the 
Soviet Union is a long and complicated story. 
Efforts on each side to build a “protective” 
cordon against the other have brought the 
tension near to the breaking point. Though un- 
doubtedly causal in relation to the recent 
’ in Czechoslovakia, a full, precise, sat- 
isfactory assessment of the proportionate share 
of responsibility borne by each party in the 


“crisis” 
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development of this critical situation is im- 
possible today. It will be a task for the historian 
tomorrow. Where, now, there is only emptiness, 
or a flood of rumor and allegation, there will be 
known facts about Germany, Moscow, and 


Washington. That historian will have access to 
them. He will need, too, an understanding of 
human psychology; for the problem, one may 
venture, is not simply one of economics and 
politics. 


Magnetic Recorders in the Social Studies 


HERBERT 


GOODEN 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey 


Magnetic recording for classroom use offers 
interesting and valuable life-experiences for 
group thinking in the social studies program. 
Recent developments and refinements in the 
construction of magnetic recorders, and some 
experimental classroom use, show the poten- 
tialities of this new medium of audio-education. 

The new wire and tape recorders operate on 
the principle of magnetizing a fine wire or a 
metal-coated paper or cellulose tape through a 
recording head. A matched microphone is usual- 
ly used, although in recording radio programs or 
phonograph records a direct hook-up is possible. 
Recordings up to sixty minutes in length, de- 
pending upon the type of recorder used, may be 
re-wound and played back almost immediately. 
The record made upon the magnetized wire or 
tape appears to be permanent. No deterioration 
in quality is apparent after several hundred re- 
plays. If a permanent record is not desired, 
erasing is accomplished by recording over the 
previously transcribed material. The wire reels 
are small and easily stored. Tape reels are 
somewhat larger, but still are smaller in di- 
ameter than a ten-inch phonograph record. 
The cost of the reels ranges from $2.50 per reel 
for the thirty minute tape, to about $5.00 for a 
sixty minute wire reel. 

One type of wire recorder! uses a self- 
contained cartridge of wire which does not 
require hand-threading through the recording 
head. This cartridge contains thirty minutes 
of wire and costs about $15.00. The simplicity 
of this mechanism is offset by its cost and a 
longer re-wind period. 

The amplifying unit and speaker are integral 
parts of each recorder, and offer sufficient 
volume in play-back for the average classroom. 


1 Radio Corporation of America Wire Recorder. 


It is simple to attach an auxiliary speaker and 
amplifier for use in an auditorium. Volume 
and tone controls are included in the recording 
and play-back circuits. 

The most widely advertised type of tape 
recorder* may be used for any period up to 
thirty minutes on a single reel of tape. Even 
the most skillful operator will probably need 
three or four minutes to place another reel on 
the recorder, thread it and begin recording. 
The tape requires careful handling, particularly 
when re-winding, because it tears easily. On 
the other hand it may be repaired quickly with 
cellulose adhesive tape. It is quite easy to edit 
the tape after some practice. 

Another type of wire recorder* can be used 
with fifteen, thirty or sixty minute reels. The 
fine wire used in these reels requires con- 
siderable care in handling. Threading must 
be done very carefully or unsatisfactory re- 
cordings will be obtained. If the wire breaks, 
or a program is edited, the wire may be tied 
with a square knot with no impairment of 
efficiency. 

The cartridge-type recorder described has 
a time indicator showing the number of minutes 
used in recording, and the amount of time 
remaining. Neither the tape recorder described 
or the wire reel recorder have time indicators. 
The tape and cartridge-type recorders both 
have automatic switches to stop the recording 
motor when the end of the wire is reached. 
All three types have a “tuning eye” or the 
equivalent to aid in recording without 
distortion. 


An operator of any of the three types of 
recorders must have careful instruction and 


2 Brush Development Company Soundmirror. 
3 Webster Wire Recorder. 
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considerable practice before they can be used 
effectively. Nearly any alert high school student 
can be trained to use and care for the equip- 
ment. Experience has shown that it is best 
for a small number of persons to handle the 
recorders and be responsible for the recording 
and play-back. Otherwise, too much time is 
lost repairing careless damage and the quality 
of recordings is seldom adequate. The recorders 
are well-built and under normal and careful 
yse should last indefinitely. Tubes, of course, 
will require replacement. 

Experimental work over a period of four 
months with two of the three types of recorders 
in the Laboratory School, New Jersey State 
Teachers College at Montclair, in the eleventh 
grade United States history class has shown 
that each type has certain advantages and 
limitations for classroom use. In every case, 
the advantages outweigh the limitations. The 
costs in using non-magnetic types of recording 
levices are definitely higher than in using 
wire or tape recorders. Both the original cost 
and cost-per-minute of recording is consider- 
ably cheaper on the new magnetic recorders. 
Since the wire reels or tapes can be used over 
and over again, no considerable cash outlay is 
necessary to have sufficient wire or tape for 
ordinary use. Most recordings made, it has 
een found, are for specific and immediate use. 

There are many ways in which the magnetic 
recorders may be used effectively in teaching 
the social studies. History-in-the-making via 
the radio may be brought directly into the 
lassroom. Since classes are not always sched- 
led at the time of important radio broadcasts 
(presidential messages to Congress, for in- 
stance), and re-broadeasts are not always 
ffered at convenient hours, if at all, the value 
of the magnetic recorder is apparent. Record- 
ings of particular events can be made at the 
time of the broadcast and used at any subse- 
quent time in the classroom. Group thinking 
and evaluations can be stimulated. Playback 
of important or controversial parts of such 
‘vents can be done immediately. Student inter- 
‘st can be stimulated and maintained at a 
igher and more desirable level. There does 
hot need to be any lapse of time between the 
Presentation of the topic, overview and assign- 
ment. Immediate discussion following the use 
f a recorded program is likely to stimulate 


self-assignment, and facilitates the continuity 
of current events lessons. 

Radio assignments are not always effective 
due to the time lag between the assignment and 
the hour of radio listening. Home duties, out- 
of-school jobs and forgetfulness contribute to 
make the ordinary radio assignments less effec- 
tive than they might be. With the program 
brought directly to the classroom with a mag- 
netic recorder, most of these limitations are 
voided, and current events programs are vital, 
realistic and satisfying. Group listening for 
group discussion and evaluation with the mag- 
netic recorders is probably better than indi- 
vidual home radio listening assignments. Stu- 
dent attention seems to be better and can be 
controlled and directed most easily in the 
classroom. 

Radio programs such as Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica, CBS Is There, Mr. President, Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, People’s Platform, Invitation to 
Learning, and many others, can be brought to 
the classroom on the magnetic recorder and 
used when needed. A permanent library of 
recordings of Cavalcade of America programs, 
for instance, could be built up and used in the 
classroom when pertinent. There is much that 
is good in radio drama that should be utilized 
in the classroom to vitalize the social studies 
program. Without the magnetic recorders, 
much of the good radio dramatization of his- 
torical scenes, events and personalities cannot 
be adequately used except for entertainment. 

Another interesting use of the magnetic 
recorders involves the recording of oral reports 
by individuals, committees, and discussion 
panels prior to the time of presentation. They 
can be criticized and strengthened in this way, 
and errors can be corrected immediatelv. 
Valuable integration with the English depart- 
ment is possible in this manner. Occasionally 
students may wish to record their reports and 
use the recorders to present them to the class. 
This procedure probably should be used once 
in a while for motivation purposes, at least. 
Nearly everyone likes to hear recordings of 
his own voice. 

Recordings of events within the local com- 
munity which are not broadcast by radio are 
also available for classroom use with the mag- 
netic recorders. The recorders are easily 
portable. If permission could be secured, it 
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might be an excellent thing to record the meet- 
ings of the municipal council and bring them to 
the classroom. Some students, properly moti- 
vated, will attend such meetings occasionally. 
However, a play-back of the council meeting 
in the classroom might stimulate worthwhile 
activity and would provide an opportunity for 
constructive evaluation of municipal govern- 
ment, among other objectives, by the whole 
group. Meetings of other public organizations 
of interest to the social studies class might be 
brought directly to the classroom. Recordings 
of interviews with municipal officials could be 
brought to the classroom for analysis and study. 
The variety of uses of the magnetic recorders 
for the social studies is only limited by the 
creative imagination of the teacher using the 
equipment. 

Certain criteria for judging the effectiveness 
of the magnetic recorders must be kept in mind. 
The purpose of using the recorders is not to 
entertain. It should be recognized that training 
in group reasoning is an important part of the 
social studies program. Some problems can be 
solved by groups as well as by individuals. 


Some types of problems are likely to be solved 
by group action which comes as a result of 


group thinking. The inductive-deductive ap- 
proach in using the magnetic recorders appears 
to work best in creating a learning situation 
and capitalizing upon it. The realism of re- 
corded materials, in conjunction with visual 
aids wherever possible, stimulates learning. 
Right attitudes and appreciations may be 
developed quite easily through group study and 
group conclusions. In any case, the use of 
magnetic recorders must be preceded by the 
setting up of objectives for the immediate and 
long-range solution of problems, the develop- 
ment of attitudes and appreciations, the dif- 
ference between facts and opinions, and other 
concomitants. The development of habits of 
critical and suspended judgment is one of the 
most significant among the objectives for using 
the magnetic recorders. The objective of secur- 
ing creative response on the part of students is 
also of considerable importance. Teaching the 
social studies through creative student projects 
is a valuable technique, and the criteria for 
such projects are, fundamentally, the amount 
and kind of desirable learning and self-activity 
that takes place. 


The development of documentary recordings 
by students following the pattern set by some 
broadcasting systems offers valuable creative 
experiences for them based upon careful and 
directed research. A half-hour recording of a 
project in the Civil War unit in United States 
history employing an imaginary description of 
the battle of Gettysburg, with sound effects 
by battle correspondents of both Northern and 
Confederate newspapers proved valuable ip 
vitalizing that part of the Civil War. Another 
creative project was the preparation and re- 
cording of American folk songs of the frontier 
period. A recording of the summary of argv- 
ments in the Dartmouth College Case which 
was presented before another class highlighted 
the teaching of the concepts of judicial review 
and the impairment of the obligation of con- 
tracts, as well as the character and personalities 
of Daniel Webster and Chief Justice Marshall. 
The exchange of creative projects between 
various classes is generally stimulating. 

To recapitulate: the criteria for using mag- 
netic recorders in the classroom are those which 
apply to group instruction in problem solving, 
development of attitudes, appreciations, critical 
judgment, suspended judgment, and creative 
pupil response. Important correlations with 
other subject matter and life situations must 
not be ignored. Critical evaluation of current 
affairs and documentary radio broadcasts must 
be insisted upon if the magnetic recorders ar 
to be most effectively used as teaching devices. 

An evaluation of the results of teaching with 
the magnetic recorders should be made fre- 
quently. Short factual quizzes as pre-tests and 
longer examinations following the use of re- 
corded materials to determine the learning that 
has taken place are desirable. Student evalua- 
tion of recorded materials may be an important 
guide to procedures and techniques. 

Success in using the magnetic recorders wil! 
be determined largely by the care with which 
the instructor plans and his originality. 
Worthwhile objectives understood clearly by 
the students will assist in establishing the 
pattern of response and learning. Magnetic 
recorders are excellent devices to use in teach 
ing, in motivating self-activity and in the de 
velopment of creative projects. If properly 
and judiciously used they will materially assist 
in vitalizing the social studies program. 
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We “Read” 144 Periodicals a Week 


KATHARINE DRESDEN 


School of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California 


Lightly we verbalize, “Of course, I use maga- 
for reference material in all of my 
But how effectively, and with what 
results, do you use them? Does every pupil 
subscribe to Time, or Newsweek, or The Amer- 
ican Observer? Do the better pupils give special 
reports from The Reader’s Digest, Harper’s, or 
Fortune? Is an issue of Life, Atlantic Monthly 
or Survey lying on the table? That’s what our 
verbalizations only too often turn out to be. 
And we agree, it is using magazines, but rather 
penuriously you must admit. 

And haphazardly, too. Friday is the news. 
Everyone reads news on the way to class on 
Friday, and then each one gets up and says 
two-minutes’ worth. John and Linda disagree, 
and that’s a news discussion. Of course it’s 
not perfect; we know it’s not perfect. It’s not 
the way we intended to do it, but what else can 
one do? 

Magazines are just one thing extra, one 
thing too many, to be crowded into an already 
overflowing program. We believe in magazines; 
we vaguely remember a day when we had time 
to read and enjoy magazines, but not today 
with meetings every other evening. Frankly, 
to read and assign magazine articles is just too 
much and they interrupt the progress of the 
unit under consideration in class. They just 
cannot be handled adequately. 

Obviously it is impossible for every teacher 
to be completely current. Let us say, for 
instance, that you are an economics teacher. 
You make available to your pupils the financial 
columns of Time and the local papers. You 
find an occasional article in Harper's. You 
regularly assign Business Week and_ the 
Had you thought of The 


zines 


, 
classes.’ 


Nation’s Business. 
Ladies’ Home Journal? Every so often it has a 


good article on economics. Had you thought 
of The Journal of Home Economics? It’s fine 
on family budgeting. Had you thought of 
Balance Sheet? Your commercial classes are 
using it and it correlates well and frequently 
with economics. 


You cannot do it! Just check your present 


reading habits and those of your friends. You 
casually peruse the daily paper; you read your 
local, state, and national educational journal 
and the journal of your particular field. As 
an adult, as a citizen, you read Time, or the 
Nation; as an individual you read Good House- 
keeping or Field and Stream; you plan to read 
Harper’s and the Atlantic Monthly, you wish 
you could read True Adventure and True 
Romance; at the barber shop and beauty parlor 
you catch up on the Police Gazette and Screen 
Stars. This is an absolute maximum for all of 
us, and beyond the maximum for many of us. 

But the wealth of magnificent reading mate- 
rial that the magazines offer for our pupils! 
Without it, it is impossible to keep instruction 
current. Science students must know something 
of the strides being made in cancer research; 
it is not in last year’s text. Social studies 
students must know of presidential campaigns 
while they are occurring; accounts of 1848 are 
not sufficient. English students must know the 
reviewers of today as well as Hudson’s com- 
ments on Shakespeare and they must see that 
many of the poems now in the book appeared 
originally in Poetry or in Atlantic Monthly, or 
even the New Republic. Every field offers proof 
that the text must be supplemented from more 
recent material, the material that will be in 
the next revision of the text. 

So the battle goes on between what we know 
is right and what we actually do. But con- 
science got the upper hand of forty-six teach- 
ers in sixteen high schools in California. Be- 
lieving that current materials, in spite of the 
practical problems they presented, offered a 
new and vital approach, they experimented 
with them for a semester and learned some 
mighty valuable lessons. So valuable were they 
that they started to exchange them among 
themselves and to record them for the benefit 
of others. They banded themselves together into 
the California Council on Improvement of In- 
struction, (CCII) ; no officers, no dues, just an 
informal group with a common purpose. Dr. 
Lucien Kinney and Dr. Reginald Bell of Stan- 
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ford University acted as consultants, drawing 
the group together, meeting periodically for 
discussions, editing a fortnightly Newsletter. 
They have recently reported their activities 
in a brochure entitled “Better Teaching 
Through the Use of Current Materials,’! which 
has been distributed in response to requests 
from educators all over the world. 

In summarizing their activities, the Council 
investigated the periodicals actually used in the 
classrooms. To their utter amazement, they 
found a total of 144 magazines being used in 
the schools sampled at the end of eighteen 
months. These include all of the recognized 
popular newsstand periodicals. They are used 
primarily in social studies, English, science, 
and homemaking classes. Teachers in almost 
every other field, however, use them to a greater 
or less extent. Technical magazines are used 
in shop and industrial classes. Foreign periodi- 
cals are used in the foreign language classes. 
The teachers did not list their own professional 
periodicals, although it is to be expected that 
the Mathematics Teacher, the English Journal, 
Social Studies, and N.E.A. Journal, as well as 
others, would be utilized for special topics in 
some classes. Thirty-eight newspapers are being 
used from localities as remote as London and 
Manchester in England, New York and other 
large eastern cities, as well as the local papers. 

They found the magazines being used in a 
variety of ways: to initiate units of work, to 
enrich, to summarize; as basic texts, as regular 
references, as casual resources. They may be 
required for all pupils, assigned to individuals 
for reports, perused by committees in search 
of definite information; casually glanced at, 
cut up for bulletin boards and files, assigned 
page by page. Some of the periodicals were in 
the school library, some subscribed to by the 
class, some brought by individual students, 
most of them contributed by the teachers them- 
selves. 

The major purpose of the CCII is to study 
cooperatively the classroom procedures neces- 
sary for effective use of current materials in 
the classroom. This presents many interesting 
and perplexing problems. Particularly worri- 
some is the problem defined at the outset: how 


1 Reginald Bell and Lucien Kinney. Better Teaching 
Through the Use of Current Materials (Stanford, Calif. : 
Stanford University Press, 1947). 


A 


can we every week scan all of the magazines 
which might possibly carry items of value? 
How can we read, analyze, censor, assign all of 
the articles whose titles indicate they might 
have information of value to the class or to 
individual pupils? We even heard of teachers 
who attempted this stupendous task! 

This situation, these considerations caused 
the CCII to explore a variety of possibilities for 
using current periodicals. They made no elabo. 
rate plans, they had no time for prolonged re. 
search; they went into action. A multitude of 
techniques were tried and out of it evolved 
some suggestions that you may want to try. 
They have found that the pupils can and wil! 
find their own resources and exchange refer- 
ences. 

Louise Watkins, journalism teacher at Se- 
quoia Union High School, Redwood City, has 
a unit on periodicals. The pupils bring as many 
samples of magazines as they can find. These 
are spread about and examined freely. Atten- 
tion is paid, of course, to all of the technical 
details journalism students are supposed to 
know about magazines, but in the main, the 
pupils learn there are such magazines and be- 
come interested in special ones which they 
later follow. In leafing through the magazines, 
they run across articles on journalism which 
they use in later units in the class. Because 
Miss Watkins is herself such a keen, alert, in- 
terested individual, her pupils “‘catch’’ enthusi- 
asm for magazines. She just seems to have a 
way of knowing that the geography class is 
studying Mexico and here is an article on Mexi- 
co; that Peter is interested in hounds and here 
is an article on hounds; while Alice, who 
wearies of prolonged reading, will like this 
magazine with its short articles. That does it— 
from here on they are avid magazine readers. 
Then the covers are taken from all of the maga- 
zines and displayed on the bulletin board that 
extends for half a city block down the main 
corridor of the school. These are attractively 
arranged, with the advice of the art students 
and the lay-out group of the journalism class. 
Pupils and teachers are impressed and maga- 
zines assume new importance, perhaps re-eMm- 
phasis in other classes. 

Myrtle McDonald of La Jolla High School 
used one stone to kill several cats; that con- 
notation is bad, for actually Miss McDonald 
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ysed a simple device to attain several objec- 
tives. In March of 1948 she was already looking 
ahead to presidential campaigns in the school 
vear 1948-49. She knew her pupils “‘ought’”’ to 
listen to the conventions and read the summer 
publicity, but she also knew that telling 
wouldn’t get results. She knew she needed a 
wealth of material in the fall, but while she 
didn’t intend to vegetate entirely during the 
summer, neither did she intend to spend it col- 
lecting magazine articles for fall. So the subject 
was opened in class in the spring. Files were 
st up, pupils were encouraged to bring in 
articles and soon the flow had started. Enthu- 
siasm was high enough by June, so that, aug- 
mented by summer events, magazines were col- 
lected all summer and September saw a goodly 
supply ready to start off the year and to bridge 
the eventful gap from June to September. 

Accomplished by Miss McDonald? More pu- 
pils read magazines in the summer vacation 
than is usual. More material was ready in the 
fall than usual. More material and more varied 
material from far. more greatly diversified 
sources than one teacher could ever assemble 
was made available to the pupils. June gradu- 
ates felt the responsibility of helping to set up 
a program for the on-coming seniors. Juniors 
who, in American history in the spring, started 
to set up a unit to be studied in the fall in senior 
problems experienced correlation and continuity 
naturally. And the teacher had a little time for 
vacation during the summer months! 

W. D. Addison of the Corona Union Senior 
High School uses the contract method in history 
class. The A and B contracts include a study of 
a current topic. The pupils identified about 
‘twenty topics of major importance and drew 
up a bibliography of readily obtainable ma- 
terials. Each pupil picked a topie and it was 
up to him to keep current on it. Great was the 
competition to have the latest material and 
opinion in each field and the pupils searched 
far and wide to bring it in. When the extem- 
poraneous talks were given, each pupil had the 
benefit of all available articles on twenty major 
Problems, and the teacher had the same ad- 
vantage. An impossible reading task for any 
individual, but pooled it was completely 
Practical. 


About now someone should interrupt to ask, 
‘Who censored these articles?” We hastened to 


answer loudly, “No one!” Part of the program 
was to teach discrimination and critical think- 
ing. This cannot be done if the pupil is exposed 
only to specially selected items. If we in high 
school have a responsibility to get him ready 
for an adult world where he will have to make 
his own choices, then we must teach him how 
to make choices and give him an opportunity 
to practice it while he is still in school and 
can be directed. 

Another effective approach is that of Donald 
Cherry at Sequoia Union High School in Red- 
wood City, who has used the attitude, or “What 
do you think?” tests. A paragraph copied from 
a current magazine is followed by a series of 
alternative conclusions, with reasons for these 
conclusions. It takes only a few minutes for a 
pupil to read the paragraph, select a conclusion, 
and check his reasons for it. Then the class is 
ready to discuss and defend their positions 
with a minimum of emotion and a maximum of 
rationalism. They learn to think about what 
they read, to analyze their reactions to it, to 
follow with wide reading, and come out with a 
definite realization that conclusions depend on 
reasons and that several conclusions may be 


right or that evidence is insufficient. 


Virginia Mabey of Pittsburg Senior High 
Schoo] opens the school year, like Miss Watkins, 
with a unit on magazines. They are piled on 
the desk, displayed on the shelves, scattered 
on tables; they are everywhere. Free reading 
is the first order of the day: reading to become 
acquainted with the magazines, and comment 
on the magazines. Soon others are being 
brought in from home: trade journals, organi- 
zation organs, church papers. Each is examined 
and commented on as to its purpose, its market, 
its “slanting.”’ From the magazine itself the 
class proceeds to articles in the magazine. Soon 
interest centers on one subject; around it the 
first unit is built, other units are blocked out. 
While the unit itself is being developed, sources 
of information are constantly checked. The 
culmination of the unit in a panel or round 
table brings all views together for a final airing. 
Extreme is pitted against extreme, and the mid- 
dle of the road finds it too has many sides. And 
interest was so great that Miss Mabey found 
all of the reading done and reported on before 
she got around to assigning any. 

Grant Jensen of East Bakersfield High 
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School begins with a more formal study of 
periodicals. A selected group is analyzed, a 
pattern for analysis is set up, other magazines 
are brought in to be analyzed by the pupils. 
Particular attention is paid to “slanting,” each 
pupil being expected to know conservative and 
liberal papers, those primarily news or fiction 
or intellectual articles. As each of his units 
starts with the present and works back to the 
past, the pupils have ample opportunity to 
read widely and with discrimination. 

Each project teacher used periodicals; each 
used them differently ; each devised interesting 
techniques. But all agreed that magazines can 


___—. 


be used to their utmost value only when there 
is active participation of the pupils in the 
project. If they bring in the magazines, if they 
select the articles, then the teacher can direct 
their choices and help them in evaluation. But 
if it is all teacher selection, the only learning 
is the few facts that the teacher directs them 
to master. 

Now that the teacher is freed from reading 
144 periodicals a week,:she can turn her at- 
tention to movies, to speakers, to an improved 
curriculum, to the social order, to the develop- 
ing child, and even to just being, once again, 
a human being. 


The Iilusions of Normalcy 


FREDERICK MAYER 


University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


The period of the 1920’s saw a frantic striv- 
ing to get back to the good old days. Americans 
regarded the war as an abnormal adventure in 
international politics, as an unwarranted inter- 
ference with their comfort and prosperity. 
They idealized the days before the war which, 
in the light of the 1920’s, seemed extremely 
stable, sane and comfortable. 

The middle class triumphed in this period. 
Middle class ideals, middle class conformity, 
middle class respectability, and middle class 
complacency prevailed. The ideal of this culture 
was to be safe and sound; it meant that radical 
ideas in politics were to be avoided, that no 
new experiments in government were to be 
undertaken and that the world was to be ruled 
by business. 

This conservative atmosphere was strongly 
opposed to radicalism. The Republican rulers 
in the 1920’s were determined to maintain the 
role of business. With pride, the political 
leaders pointed to the ever-increasing pros- 
perity. Was this not a sign that the American 
system was functioning well and that America 
had achieved the highest standard of living 
known in the world’s history? 

It was an age of mediocrity in politics. 
Wilson had always been distrusted by business 
leaders because he was a visionary, he did not 
speak the language of the Service Clubs, and 


his mind was academic. Harding was different. 
Everyone could understand his_ doctrine, 
“Stabilize America first, prosper America first, 
think of America first, exalt America first.” 
It is true that some members of his cabinet, 
like Forbes and Fall, thought of themselves first 
rather than of their country and that Harding 
inaugurated an era of political scandals. Still 
most of the voters did not check too closely 
upon the state of morality of the federal 
government. : 

His successor, Coolidge, was pictured as a 
typical representative of the middle class, as 
a small town man who had worked his way up 
in life through industry, thrift, and ambition. 
He had almost a religious feeling about the 
importance of business and that no new inno- 
vation should be made in the government. Why 
should the administration tamper with the 
ownership of the railroads or with the national- 
ization of public utilities when the old system 
had worked so well? More strongly than any 
other President, perhaps, he opposed govern- 
ment regulation of business. In him, Adam 
Smith had won a complete victory. 

It was a period of prosperity for the middle 
class. Everywhere, evidences of the new wealth 
could be found. The new Country Club districts 
had all the latest conveniences and were equip: 
ped with the products of an ever-expanding 
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technology. The American woman saw to it 
that her housework became lighter. Social 
status Was symbolized by providing better 
education for the children; colleges now became 
not merely centers of intellectual training but 
refined matrimonial bureaus and admitted a 
free range for social snobs through the frater- 
nity and sorority system. 

This cult of prosperity was motivated by 
the thought that the member of the middle class 
had to keep up with his neighbor. If the man 
next door bought a new car, this action had to 
be imitated. If his wife received a new dress 
every month, it was certain that it would be 
noticed by other wives. America was striving 
frantically for material luxuries, while in 
Europe thousands were starving and the seeds 
were being laid for the rise of totalitarianism. 

The 1920’s strengthened the booster spirit 
in the United States. In countless service clubs, 
middle-aged men would gather, listen to en- 
lightening speeches on the need of keeping taxes 
down and deporting the radicals to Russia. 
Like Babbitt, they would be convinced that 
they lived in the best city and that theirs was 
the best civilization. The nationalistic spirit 
was expressed not merely by the Republican 
policy of isolationism, but it found a stronghold 
in Chambers of Commerce, which outdid each 
other in advertising the attractions of the 
various localities. It did not matter how small 
or how insignificant the community was, some- 
thing always could be advertised. In California 
it might be the climate, while in Florida, 
bathing beauties became a local industry. 

European visitors, like Maurois and Siegried, 
noted that the manners of the United States 
were defective, that the men were loud and 
that the women had voices which resembled 
This did not disturb the com- 
placent members of the American middle class, 
for they did not believe in being introverts. 
To reveal one’s emotions, to be frank, was 
regarded as a mark of excellence.. They could 
hot understand the English proclivity for 
understatement and for self-discipline. Thus 
the extrovert triumphed as never before. 

Nationalism made rapid headway in the 
United States, except for a brief period of 
pacifism in the 1930’s. Nationalism has con- 
tinued to gain adherents. The reason is clear; 
the United States has always won the wars in 


brass bands. 


which it engaged. During the reign of Hitler, 
countless writers pointed out the difference 
between barbarian Germany and the demo- 
cratic culture of America. The flame of na- 
tionalism was deliberately kindled by those 
who wanted to use it as an opium for the 
masses who were to be so patriotic and so 
loyal to the institutions of their nation that 
they did not want to change the established 
ways. 

In the 1920’s, nationalism was based upon 
an unquestioning faith in a superiority of 
American ways. Europe, to the enlightened 
citizens of Middletown, represented a continent 
of radicals. Its culture was completely out- 
moded and its system of technology was far 
behind that of the United States. 

The United States was regarded as an island 
of perfection. Isolationists were determined 
that they would never again interfere again 
in the quarrels abroad and many citizens were 
outraged that American soldiers had been 
sacrificed for European intrigue! Nationalism 
was represented by American intervention in 
South and Central America, by the constant 
rise of the tariff barriers, and by the lowering 
of the immigration quota. Just as in the period 
following World War II, alien ideas were re- 
garded with great suspicion. 

Advertising dominated American civiliza- 
tion. Politicians, militarists, opera singers, and 
movie stars all had their public relations ex- 
perts. The technique of advertising was very 
simple. It used exaggeration, repetition, and 
above all, sex. It pictured a new Utopia in 
which middle-aged women could be as glam- 
orous as the Hollywood stars and in which 
baldish businessmen could have the devastating 
charms of Rudolph Valentino. Advertising 
produced a new type of culture. The same 
products from Maine to California; the same 
publicity slogans from New Orleans to New 
York. How different was this condition from 
the individualistic ideals of Thoreau and 
Emerson! 

The automobile, in the 1920’s and 1930's, 
became a necessity for the average American 
family, which kept up with its neighbors by 
purchasing a new model every year. It was 
not merely an instrument of transportation but 
almost an indispensable American sacrament. 
The joy ride became an acceptable American 
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institution ; it signified the irresponsibility and 
unconcern of that generation. 

Radio programs brought culture to the home 
of the middle class. The most popular pro- 
grams were the jazz concerts, the innumerable 
comedians, and the daytime serials which 
broadened the perspective of the housewife. 
The radio came to all classes of society. Chil- 
dren with eager eyes listened to the gangster 
stories, housewives were thrilled by the ro- 
mantic dramas, and businessmen relaxed 
through the jokes of the comedians. 

The motion picture made its entrance as a 
powerful institution. For Ben Hur, six million 
dollars were spent. Indeed, a picture which cost 
less than half a million was usually regarded 
as a second-rate production. The formula used 
was quite simple. Producers realized that the 
man on the street did not want to be troubled 
by economic and social problems, that he 
wanted to find an escape and a powerful jl- 
lusion. No wonder that most movies featured 
upperclass homes, luxurious cars, vast estates. 
Miracles often took place on the screen. A poor 
but beautiful stenographer might become the 
wife of a millionaire; the struggling salesman 
might become a captain of industry. Above all, 
the motion pictures featured the attraction of 
sex. Clara Bow became famous as a girl who 
represented the ideals of flaming youth; Rudolf 
Valentino almost became a second Byron in his 
appeal to women. 

Americans found escape in sports. The Red 
Sox became as popular as the President, per- 


A Survey of the Marshall Plan 
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haps even more so. The World Series attracted 
more attention than the sessions of Congress. 
When Dempsey and Tunney had their famous 
bout in 1927, it was a national event and the 
gate amounted to over two and a half million 
dollars. Amusements were mechanized. Before 
this era, they had been patronized mostly by 
men, now women invaded them in large num- 
bers. The scene was almost like that in the last 
centuries of the Roman empire when the 
masses craved for incessant amusement. 

The newspapers adjusted themselves to the 
taste of the common man. The New York Daily 
News attracted millions of readers by its stress 
upon scandal, crime, and sex. It was imitated 
by Hearst’s New York Mirror and was followed 
by magazines like True Confessions with the 
same type of approach. It must not be forgot- 
ten that liberal journalism still had its fol- 
lowers. William Allen White was struggling 
for the freedom of the press with the Emporia 
Gazette. The Indianapolis Times was conduct- 
ing a vigorous campaign against the Ku Klux 
Klan and the Christian Science Monitor gave 
an excellent account of foreign developments 
and tried to imbue American with 
international 


citizens 


responsibility. These papers 
were, however, in the minority. Most papers 
were so concerned with the Leopold-Loeb 


murder case, the Dayton trial, the activities of 
the Capone gangs and the Valentine Day mas- 
sacre, that they had little time for the activity 
of the League of Nations or for the grave eco- 
nomic conditions of Europe. 


University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


The Marshall Plan is a plan for the economic 
recovery of Europe and its basic principle is 
the permanent reconstruction of production, 
agriculture, distribution, and trade. Sixteen 
Western European countries will cooperate 
to rebuild their shattered economies in four 
and a quarter years with American help. 
Known formally as the European Recovery 
Program (ERP), the plan is designed to make 
Western Europe self-supporting by June 30, 
1952. 


The Marshall Plan began with the offer of 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall at 


Harvard University on June 5, 1947. After 
reviewing the rapidly developing economic 


crisis in Europe, the Secretary suggested that 
if there were “some agreement among the 
countries of Europe as to the requirements of 
the situation and the part those countries them- 
selves will take, then the role of this country 
should consist of support for such a program 
so far as it may be practical for us to do 80. 
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The program should be a joint one, agreed to 
by a number, if not all European countries.” 


Sixteen nations formed the Committee on * 


European Economic Cooperation, and in Sep- 
tember, 1947, they submitted their survey of 
the requirements for European reconstruction 
to the United States government. The sixteen 
nations were Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey. 

When Britain and France called a prelim- 
inary conference in Paris to initiate action on 
Secretary Marshall’s suggestion of June 5, 
Russia was invited. The Soviet representatives 
at this preliminary conference abruptly left 
with the accusation that the objective of the 
Marshall Plan was “dollar imperialism,” and 
Russia refused to let her satellites participate. 

Self-help, mutual cooperation, and unprece- 
Jented production effort is Europe’s part in the 
plan. The European Recovery 
designed : 

1. To make real economic recovery possible 
in Europe in a definite period of time. 

2. To make sure the goods and funds we 
furnish will be used effectively. 

3. To keep costs to us within manageable 
bounds, while not burdening the countries of 
Europe with unpayable loans. 

4. To give adequate aid while protecting our 
economy and resources. 

5. To fit this program into our long range 
economic interests and foreign policy. 

The administration of the plan is vested in 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
(E.C.A.) which is headed by Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of the Studebaker Corporation. As a 
$20,000 a year administrator, Hoffman has a 
rank equal to that of Cabinet members, and his 
power is substantial. It is estimated that some 
1,500 people will work for him, half of them in 
the United States, and half abroad. As roving 
ambassador of the Marshall Plan, the former 
Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harriman 
has been stationed in Europe. He and the other 
Economie Cooperation Administration officials 
and representatives abroad are charged with 
the duty of finding out what goods the Euro- 
beans want, how much they need, and of 


Program is 


checking on how the goods and commodities 
sent to Europe are used. 


The European arm of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration is the Committee of Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, which is an official 
organization of the countries which the United 
States is seeking to help. Overseas, the 
C.E.E.C. together with the particular country 
involved, and the E.C.A. officer in that country 
figure out what a certain nation wants from 
the United States. The purpose of this pro- 
cedure is to ascertain in advance of actual 
shipments of goods and commodities any con- 
flicting demands on the United States and to 
find out whether a request for a certain item 
or items could be obtained in a country other 
than America. 

When a request is received from the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration officer of a 
particular country, the administrator and his 
assistants in Washington meet to pass on the 
request. With the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems (the Secretaries of Treasury, State, and 
Commerce, the Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man, and the head of the Export-Import Bank), 
the Economic Cooperation Administration 
decides the matter on the basis of a loan 
or grant. With either the Commerce or 
Agricultural Department representatives, the 
administrator of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram talks over the matter as to whether 
America can spare the goods or commodities 
at the time the request is to become effective 
and as to whether the entire amount requested 
can be shipped. He also consults with his 
own industry advisory committees and, in 
case the request is for coal or oil, the ad- 
ministrator asks for information and advice 
from the Interior Department. In Western 
Germany, the Economic Cooperation Admini- 
stration works with the United States Army. 
In any event, when a dispute arises, the White 
House is final arbiter. 

One of the objectives of the Marshall Plan 
is to keep government procurement at a min- 
imum. There are, therefore, three main types 
of trading under the plan. 

1. The United States government to foreign 
governments. Wheat, for example, procured by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for ship- 
ment to an approved foreign government would 
fall within this classification. 

2. United States private business to foreign 
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governments. Examples of transactions of this 
nature would be coal and oil shipments. 

3. United States private business to foreign 
private business. An example of this trans- 
action is heavy machinery manufactured to 
specification. 

The United States government exercises con- 
siderable control under the Marshall Plan even 
when the goods and commodities are moving 
from American private business to private busi- 
ness interests in an approved European coun- 
try. For example, the Economic Cooperation 
Administrator will not approve the transac- 
tion unless he deems it necessary for European 
recovery. The Administration also requires an 
export license and may refuse to grant ship- 
ment rights if the price on the goods is out of 
line or if the quality of the goods does not 
measure up to the standards required for the 
uses to which such goods are to be put. In ad- 
dition to this, few consumer goods have been 
included in shipments to approved European 
countries. Such incentive items as tobacco and 
coffee have been shipped, but the principal 
tenet of the Marshall Plan is to furnish Europe 


with the capital goods needed to place her own 
facilities on a going operational basis, and in 
the meantime to provide enough staple food- 


stuffs to 
living. 
The total impact of the Marshall Plan upon 
the American economy cannot of course be ac- 
curately predicted. The four principal exports 
to Europe under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram will be grain, cotton, steel, and coal. From 
July 1, 1948 to June 30, 1949, the administrator 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration 
has estimated that 6 per cent of the total grain 
crop of the United States will be shipped to 
Europe, 23 per cent of the cotton crop, 6 per 
cent of the coal production and 5 per cent of 
American steel production. At the present time, 
the American farmer is producing at a record 
pace, and the Department of Agriculture has 
reported that the United States has an export- 
able surplus of cotton, wheat, tobacco, and 
fruits. Department of the Interior officials esti- 
mate that America has ample coal to spare, and 
as we do not ordinarily export bituminous coal, 
it is not expected that the domestic coal supply 
will be seriously affected, barring, of course, 
continuing and crippling strikes in that field of 


maintain satisfactory standards of 


_——— 


endeavor. Steel production presents a somewhat 
different problem, for while America is the 
largest producer of steel in the world, this item 
is in heavy demand in domestic trade at the 
present time. The automobile and building jp- 
dustries are demanding greater and greater 
quantities of this important commodity, and 
while the European Recovery Program calls for 
shipment of only 4,000,000 tons (or approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the total annual supply of 
the United States), the strain will of course be 
felt by some users, as additional steel pro- 
ducing facilities cannot be rapidly brought into 
production. 

On Monday, April 19, 1948, the first of the 
shipments to Europe got underway. The 
freighter, John H. Quick, set out from Galves- 
ton, Texas for Bordeaux, France, carrying 
9,000 tons of wheat, and by the end of that 
week, half a dozen more ships were at sea or 
were ready to depart with similar cargoes for 
France, the Netherlands, and Italy. In Italy, the 
defeat of the Communists in the elections has 
led to the belief that the Marshall Plan has 
more than a fair chance to assist in restoring 
the shattered economy of that country, but the 
situation is still clouded by anxiety over Pales- 
tine and concern over the outcome of the Rus- 
sian efforts to squeeze the Western allies out 
of Berlin. 

During the first year of operation, two ap- 
proved countries, Switzerland and Portugal, 
are to receive no aid. Appropriations are to be 
divided between fourteen approved countries 
and Western Germany. Great Britain and 
France are scheduled to receive $1.324 billion. 
Other countries sharing in the European Re- 
covery Program during the first year of its 
operation and the amounts each is to receiv’ 
in millions of dollars is as follows: Italy $703.6; 
the Netherlands $599.6; Germany $549.4; Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg $295.5; Austria $185.6; 
Denmark $130.8; Ireland $113.9; Greece 
$106.4; Norway $32.8; Sweden $28.4; Iceland 
$10.9; and Turkey $10.0. 

An important aspect of the European Recov- 
ery Program is found in its preamble, which 
reads as follows: “It is further declared to be 
the policy of the United States that continuity 
of assistance provided by the United States 
should at all times be dependent on continulty 
of cooperation among countries participating 
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in the program.” 

By far the most important evidence that 
European countries are helping themselves lies 
in national production figures. With the ex- 
ception of Italy and Germany, every country 
participating in the program has made greater 
progress toward restoring production than in 
the comparable period following the last war. 
This recovery has been most marked in those 
industries that are most important as a foun- 
dation for general recovery. Whereas for Euro- 
pean countries, exclusive of Germany, the out- 
put in industries making investment goods 
(iron, steel, machinery, cement, and other 
heavy goods) had risen by 32 per cent by the 
end of 1947, the output in industries catering 
mainly to direct needs had risen by only 19 per 
ent. Europe thereby appears not to be dissi- 
pating its resources in making useless trinkets. 

One of the provisions of the Marshall Plan 
isto encourage American business interests and 
American investors to assist in the program of 
recovery for the sixteen approved European 
nations. Capital investment is being encouraged 
for such types of enterprises as electric power 
plants, oil refineries, farm implements, and steel 
mills. Such factories and power plants are 
prime instruments in the matter of reviving 
and sustaining European recovery, but because 
of uncertainty in recovering funds invested, 
American capital has not flowed to Europe in 
the desired amounts. To assist this flow of capi- 
tal or, perhaps, to encourage the flow of capital 
to Western European countries, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration has agreed to set 
aside a percentage of its funds to guarantee 
the convertibility (from local currencies to 
dollars) of the return from any investment ap- 
proved by the E.C.A. and the foreign country 
involved, provided the investment is deemed 
essential to European recovery. Each investor 
has fourteen years in which to take advantage 
of this guarantee and it covers earnings and 
the sale of all or part of the investment. How- 
ever, the guarantee includes only instances 
Where local currency cannot be converted into 
dollars through normal trade channels. It does 
hot underwrite ordinary business losses or 
risks. 

_ The Marshall Plan will stimulate world trade 
in many countries not directly participating 
In the program. Western Hemisphere nations 


will be able to send goods and commodities to 
Europe. Coffee from Brazil, wheat and machi- 
nery from Canada, sugar from Cuba, and hides, 
wheat, and meat from Argentina will be among 
the cargo destined for the countries of Europe. 

Closely related to the strengthening of West- 
ern Europe is the stabilizing of the economy of 
Bizonia, the Anglo-American zone of Germany. 
It is estimated that 945 million dollars worth of 
surplus goods will be turned over to “STEG,” 
the public corporation in Bizonia. This corpora- 
tion is officially known as the State Utilization 
Corporation for Public Property, Incorporated. 
The goods are from Army surplus stock and 
include trucks, shoes, medical supplies, blankets, 
underwear, construction and communications 
equipment, and many other needed items. S.T. 
E.G., which is a non-profit organization, can 
deduct only its operating expenses from the 
proceeds of the program and the balance of 
funds received from those who are to buy the 
goods accrue to the joint United States-British 
Export-Import Agency’s account for the benefit 
of the bizonal economy as a whole. 

It should be pointed out that one of the major 
handicaps which the officials of the Marshall 
Plan operate under is the constant bickering 
over appropriations by Congress and the inevi- 
table mire of confusion and uncertainty which 
results therefrom. The unfortunate part of it 
is that most Europeans do not understand the 
process of the American government, and mere 
suggestion on the part of Congressional sena- 
tors or representatives causes a flurry of 
rumors which work to the disadvantage of 
E.C.A. officials abroad. For example, recent 
House of Representative discussions (June 
1948) created a world-wide impression that 
Congress was welching on its moral commit- 
ment to launch E.C.A. with a $5.3 billion appro- 
priation. The discussions provided real grist for 
the Russian propaganda mill, placed foreign 
governments which had negotiated with the 
United States in an embarrassing position with 
their constituents, and created confusion and 
uncertainty in the minds of American business- 
men who planned to participate in the European 
Recovery Program. 

One must not overlook the political impli- 
cations of the plan. Communist advances since 
the war have been rapid in Europe. The Euro- 
pean Recovery Program will stabilize many of 
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the Western European nations at a critical 
time and may aid in curbing social unrest. The 
plan is undoubtedly in line with the long-range 
foreign policy of the United States which ap- 
pears to have abandoned its pre-war isolation 
attitude and its reliance upon the seas as a first 
line of defense. In terms of our current national 
debt of approximately 250 billion dollars, the 
cost of the plan is relatively insignificant. 


es 


Whether the European economy, and, particy- 
larly, the economies of the sixteen approved 
nations can be revived is a question which only 
time will answer. However, the consensus js 
that the Marshall Plan is definitely a step in the 
right direction and emphasizes the fact that the 
United States is vitally interested in the re- 
covery of the nations of Western Europe, both 
economically and politically. 


A High School Prison Survey 


J. Pope DYER 


Central High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


A short time ago, our classes in sociology 
(about 100 students) cooperatively decided to 
find out the answers to some important ques- 
tions that had caused them considerable thought 
and discussion. They decided to formulate a 
questionnaire, which they sent to the wardens 
of state prisons. Numerous questions were 


suggested, but the greatest number of pupils 
finally agreed on nine questions to be asked of 


the state prison officials. They were: 

1. How many prisoners are there in your 
prison? 

. What is the estimated average age? 

. What per cent are from broken homes? 

. What per cent are users of alcohol? 

. What is the average school grade reached 
by the inmates? 

. Of the condemned, what per cent were in- 
toxicated at the time of the crime? 

. What is the average cost of keeping a 
prisoner a year? 

8. What per cent of your prisoners came 

from other states? 

9. What per cent were juvenile delinquents? 

The students sent the questionnaires to all 
the wardens of the forty-eight states. Approxi- 
mately thirty-six wardens replied. The number 
of prisoners involved in the survey approxi- 
mated 40,000. 

The average age of the prisoners in the pri- 
sons of the nation was 26 years. The average 
age of prisoners ranged from 33 years in one 
prison to 22 as the lowest. Ages 25, 26, and 27 
far surpassed the other ages in the age groups. 

The number of prisoners from broken homes 


was high, but that was expected. The median 
percentage from broken homes was 50. Two 
prisons reported that as high as 90 per cent 
of their prisoners were from broken homes. 
Three states gave a low of 25 per cent, with 
a large number of prisons reporting 40 and 80 
per cent. 

Some sociologists and criminologists report 
that crime is costing today fifteen billions of 
dollars a year and that 8.7 billions are being 
spent for alcohol. It is very revealing to report 
that four state prisons reported that 95 per 
cent of their prisoners were users of alcohol 
when the chance was afforded them, and three 
of the prisons gave the lowest percentage at 50. 
The median for alcohol users in prisons was 90 
per cent. This was not only the median but the 
mean per cent in the survey. 

In the average educational age attained, the 
sixth grade was the median, but the fifth 
grade was the average grade attained in the 
greatest number of prisons. Two prisons re- 
ported a fourth grade average for their in- 
mates, while a large number of prisons gave 
the seventh and eighth grades as the representa- 
tive average grade attained. Not a single pri- 
son in the nation gave as an average a high 
school grade of achievement. We have, then, 
prisons with prisoners whose averages are 
still in the elementary grades. Many educators 
today list the average citizen of our nation as at- 
taining educationally the eleventh grade. If 
this is accurate, the average prisoner is five 
grades below the average citizen. 

Our survey showed that approximately 60 
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per cent of the condemned prisoners were either 
completely or partially intoxicated at the time 
the crime was perpetrated. One state prison re- 
ported that 100 per cent were intoxicated; the 
lowest state reported only 20. Among the rank- 
ings, 90, 75, and 50 per cent were prominent. 

The cost of keeping a prisoner a year in a 
state prison ranged from $300 a year in three 
prisons to $900 a year in one prison. The aver- 
age cost a year, according to the survey, was 
$600. 

That a state line is no barrier to crime is 
admitted. We found that 30 per cent of the 
prisoners in the state prisons are from other 
states. Some of the states gave as high as 80 


per cent from other states and one gave as 
low as 5 per cent. 

Our survey showed that, on the average, 25 
per cent of the prisoners were listed as having 
been juvenile delinquents. Two states gave 80 
per cent and two states reported below 5 per 
cent being in the classification as juvenile 
delinquents. 

We must admit that our cooperative study is 
not complete; neither do we say that it is ab- 
solutely accurate. It is an attempt to make an 
objective and original study of prison condi- 
tions. We feel that it has been worth while in 
stimulating a love for research and a deeper 
reverence for findings that have been experi- 
mentally validated. 


Development of Political Parties 1n the 
United States, 1679-1948 


JULIUS F. PRUFER 


Roa nol 


It has seemed to the author that for some 
time there has existed a real need for a chart 
presenting graphically the development of po- 
litical parties, which might be used in political 
science and history departments. The chart 
discussed herein was first prepared in 1928 and 
is now revised and brought to date.' 

The chart attempts to show in outline form 
the development of political parties in the 
United States from 1679 through 1948. Fac- 
tions of parties are shown in only a few cases, 
where they were of sufficient importance to 
influence directly the election of a President 
at that time or exercised the control of the 
administration. Such a case is that of the 
“Barn Burners” and the “Hunkers” of New 
York State in the 1840’s. The diagram does 
ot show all the alternations in party member- 
ship in every period, a task almost impossible 


Pages 264-265. Easily available sources are used 
See: Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. II, “Political 
Parties ; W.S. Myers, History of The Republican Party 
11928) ; F. R. Kent, History of the Democratic Party 
ee P. H. Odegard, and E. A. Helms, American 
‘olities (2nd Ed. 1947); E. M. Sait, American Parties 
_ Elections (4th Ed. 1948); E. C. Smith and A. J. 
-urcher, A Dictionary of American Politics (1944); 
Ri 7 Keys, Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups (2nd 
ud. 1947) ; R. C. Brooks. Political Parties and Electoral 
froblems (3rd Ed., 1933). 
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Salem, Virginia 

and beside the point here. The first reference 
to political parties as such in England is found 
in 1679,2 and a similar division into parties 
developed in this country about the same time. 
Therefore, the chart begins with the Tories and 
Whigs of 1679. The Tories are shown devel- 
oping into the Loyalists just before the Revolu- 
tion, and were designated by either name dur- 
ing the Revolution.* The Whigs of 1679 became 
the Whigs or Colonials, or the Colonial Party 
during the decade prior to the Revolution,‘ 
while in the decade of the Revolution they were 
designated the Patriot Party.® 


The chart makes no provision for the dis- 
appearance of the Tories in 1780, for, as Pro- 
fessor Woodburn states, at the close of the 
Revolution there was only one party, and it 
consisted of the Patriots, the victors of the 
Revolution, or the post-Revolutionary Whigs 
of 1781. The Tories became silent, or went to 


2 J. A. Woodburn, Political Parties and Party Prob- 
lems (1924), p. 6; Brooks, op. cit., p. 47. H. J. Ford, 
Rise and Growth of American Politics (1914), pp. 14-16. 

3 Woodburn, op. cit., p. 9; Sait, op. cit., Ch. X; Brooks, 
op. cit. Dp. 48. 

4 Myers, op cit., pp. 10-11; J. A. Woodburn, op. cit., 
p. 9; Brooks, op. cit. p. 48. 

°» Woodburn, op. cit., p. 9; Brooks, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 
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Halifax, or had their houses burned and their 
property destroyed.® 

These Whigs or Patriots soon began to divide 
into two large factions—the Large State or 
National Party and the Small State or Confed- 
erate Party,’ a division plainly discernible in 
the Convention of 1787. As Professor Woodburn 
so fully and clearly explains: 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
we observe this new party division. With 
the division in this Convention begins the 
real history of parties in the United States. 
There were many points of difference and 
conflicting opinion in the convention; but 
the one which was most constant, which ran 
through a large part of the debates, was the 
difference between the Large State Party 
and the Small State Party, between those 
who wished to form a National government 
and those who wished to retain a purely 
Confederate government. The National 
Party, composed mostly of representatives 
from the large States, led by Madison of 
Virginia, Wilson of Pennsylvania and King 
of Massachusetts, wished to form a govern 
ment in which representation according to 
population should be provided for in both 
houses of Congress, in which the controlling 
power should be vested in the National 
Government. Their opponents wished the 
supreme power left with the States. The 
States’ rights or Federal party believed that 
the Government should be a confederation 
of States, that the States should be the 
source of all power, that the Central Govern- 
ment was to be looked to as merely a con- 
venience for certain general concerns. These 
conflicting opinions on Nationalism and Fed- 
eralism determined a member’s position on 
many of the questions before the convention.* 
The next parties shown on the chart are the 

Federalists or Loose-Constructionists and the 
Anti-Federalists or Strict-Constructionists. To 
depict a change from the Large State to the 
Loose Construction Party and from the Small 
State to the Anti-Federalist Party may seem 


6 Woodburn, op. cit., p. 10; Brooks, op. cit., pp. 47, 48, 
48-49, 51; Ford, op. cit., p. 117. 

7 Woodburn, op. cit., p. 10; H. R. Bruce, American 
Parties and Politics (1923), pp. 52-53. Sait, op. cit.. pp. 
210-211; Myers, op. cit., p. 12; Brooks, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 

8 Brooks, op. cit., pp. 10-11; Kent, op. cit., Ch. 2; My- 
ers, op. cit., pp. 12-13; Brooks, op. cit., pp. 50-51. 
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to be erroneous. This, however, is a correct 
presentation of the development of the parties, 
as the chart also indicates that some individuals 
changed over from the Large State to the Strict 
Construction Party. This is clearly indicated 
in the quotation from Professor Wo 
After the Constitution was adopted, opinion 
differed as to whether the Constitution should 
be interpreted loosely or strictly. Both parties 
believed in the Constitution and in the new 
central government, but one group, the Fed. 
eralists, would give this new government every 
possible power, while the other group, the Anti- 
Federalists, would restrict the central govern- 
ment to the powers listed in the Constitution. 
Graphic presentation of the successive develop. 
ment of the parties in this formative period 
is one of the most difficult tasks in a study of 
political parties. 

The Federalists are shown disappearing ir 
1816.'" Some of the Federalists reappeared a 
the National-Republicans of 1825, though they 
were very careful never to resurrect the name 
“Federalist.”” The members of the Jeffersonia: 
or Anti-Federalist Party were commonly called 
republicans, or Democrats, or Democratic. 
Republicans, the last two as terms of derision 


The last-mentioned name stuck to them unt 


they voluntarily dropped the name Republica 
about 1825. 


burn. 


9 corn 


o be a Federalist in 1787 or 1788 was to favor the 
adoption of the Constitution. To be States’ right Anti- 
Federalist was to oppose that. Madison was a National- 
Federalist with Hamilton then. But to be a Federalist 
in 1791 was to favor the adoption of Hamilton’s finan- 
cial measures and a broad construction of the Const 
tution. On these issues Madison ceased to be a Federal- 
ist with Hamilton and became a Republican und 
ferson. Both Jefferson and Madison, the originato! 
and organizers of the Republican Party, favored the 
adoption of the Constitution. That is, they were Fed- 
eralists in 1787. But they opposed Hamilton’s financia 
measures and broad construction of the Constitution, 
and joined issue with the Federalists on other measur 
proposed under the leadership of Hamilton. On 
other hand, some of the Anti-Federalists, like Patric 
Henry, who had opposed the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, gave their adherence to Hamilton and his polit) 
Yet the major part of the old Anti-Federalists gave 
their support to the Jeffersonian Republicans, and the 
great body of the Federalists who did battle for t# 
Constitution continued to be Federalists under Wash- 
ington and Hamilton. In its underlying principles th 
Anti-Federalist Party was the forerunner of the Jet- 
fersonian Republicans.” (Woodburn, op. cit., pp. 14-19.) 
Smith and Zurcher, op. cit., pp. 215-216; Brooks, ¢ 
cit., pp. 50-51. = 

10 Woodburn, op. cit., pp. 12, 35; James B. Bryce, 
American Commonwealth, Vol. II, pp. 7-8; Woodburn, 
op. cit., pp. 35, 82; Bryce, op. cit., pp. 10-11; Sait, Of 
cit., p. 212; Brooks, op. cit., p. 51. 
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With the disappearance of the Federalists 
in 1816, only one organized political party 
remained—the Republican Party of the Jeffer- 
sonian era. The chart depicts the so-called 
“Bra of Good Feeling’? which follows from 
about 1814 until 1832. This was in actuality 
an era of most bitter personal politics, as 
‘Professor Brooks explains. One has only to 
read Claude G. Bowers, Party Battles of the 
Jackson Period to realize the animosities of 
politics of 120 years ago. Adams was a former 
Federalist; Clay was the author of the Amer- 
ican System; Calhoun believed in strong na- 
tional government; Crawford was almost un- 
known; Clinton was a New York Democrat and 
Jackson was a leader of the new Democracy. 
The chart shows a regrouping of the party 
adherents about 1828 into the ‘“National- 
Republicans” (later called the Whigs), as con- 
trasted with the old Democratic-Republicans 
of Jefferson." 


Again there was a realignment of member- 
ship, due to the rise of the Anti-Masons,'* the 
excesses of Jackson, his efforts to coerce South 
Carolina in 1833, and to the belief of some that 
Jackson was personally unfit for the high office 
of President. In 1834 many of these elements 
organized themselves into the Whig Party." 

The Abolitionists as a group are shown with 
the Liberty Party beneath. This was thought 
expedient because there were three factions 
among their ranks:'! the Garrisonians, the 
Liberty Party, and a larger group who were 
opposed to slavery, but who did not desire a 
political upheaval in order to get rid of slavery. 
The Liberty Party was really the political 
organization of the Abolitionists. 

The slavery issue became too intense for the 
Whigs and they divided into the Cotton Whigs 
of the South and the Conscience Whigs of the 
North. Slavery became too involved for the 
Democrats, and by 1848 they had split in the 
state of New York into two factions, the 
Hunkers—those Democrats, who, although 
from the North, would compromise with 


1! Woodburn, op. cit., p. 38; Brooks, op. cit., p. 53; 
Sait, op. cit., p. 215; Brooks, op. cit., pp. 51-52, 56-58. 
. — op. cit., p. 242; Smith and Zurcher, op. cit., 
D. 16, 

Pi Woodburn, op. cit., pp. 46-47; Brooks, op. cit., p. 57; 
_ op. cit., 216; Brooks, op. cit., pp. 52-56, 56-58. 

er Woodburn, op. cit., pp. 56-72; Sait, op. cit., pp. 243 
“44; Brooks, op. cit., pp. 59-61. 


slavery in order to get the spoils of office— 
and the Barn Burners, who would wreck the 
Democratic Party, if necessary, in order to 
check slavery.!” . 

The Free Soil Party was a political organiza- 
tion, as shown on the chart, made up of Con- 
science Whigs, all shades of Abolitionists, and 
Democrats. This Free Soil Party was really 
the agency through which numerous groups 
opposed to slavery and disgusted with a genera- 
tion of slavery agitation were to develop into 
the Republican Party of 1854. The real value of 
third parties as a means of drawing the indi- 
viduals out of one old party to ally themselves 
with a new major party is discussed by Wood- 
burn and he concludes: “|The Know-Nothing 
Party| served to detach men from old party 
loyalties and traditions, and many Whigs and 
Democrats and some _ Free-Soilers passed 
through this channel to become Republicans.”’!® 

With the coming of the Civil War the Demo- 
crats of the North rallied around Douglas and 
those of the South around Breckinridge. Some 
Democrats were opposed to slavery, but were 
not yet willing to go so far as to cast their lot 
with the Republican Party. In 1864 the Repub- 
licans, who had appeared in 1854 as the out- 
growth of a generation of agitation, took the 
name of National-Unionists in order to make 
themselves appear to be the stronger organi- 
zation, upholding the union. The Democrats 
of this period divided themselves into War 
Democrats of 1860, who would fight to the 
last for slavery, and the Peace Democrats of 
1865, who realized that slavery was gone and 
that the Democracy of the reconstruction could 
be revived only by a return to peace. 

The remainder of the chart shows a number 
of minor parties, which had some importance 
from year to year, as they held the balance of 
power between the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats. The Prohibition Party was a constitu- 
tional Prohibition Party having as _ their 
original and sole purpose the writing into the 
Constitution of a prohibition amendment. 
Candidates and efforts after that time were 
interested in enforcement, but the old party 
of 1869 had dissolved in 1919. The Anti-Saloon 


15 Sait, op cit., p. 244, N 3; Smith and Zurcher, op. 
cit., pp. 28, 154. 

16 Woodburn, op. cit., p. 100; Sait, op. cit., p. 242; 
Smith and Zurcher, op. cit., pp. 138, 177; Brooks, op. 
cit., pp. 62-63; Myers, op. cit., Chs. I-III. 
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League and other agencies carried on the 


temperance movement after 1920."* 


The rise of socialism is indicated as gaining 
its strength from the Republican and Green- 
back Parties, though undoubtedly some Demo- 
crats allied themselves with the movement.'* 
The Union Labor Party of 1888-1892 disap- 
peared when most of its issues were taken up 
by the major parties. Because of economic 
unrest and financial differences the Peoples’ 
or Populist Party derived its strength from 
both the major parties.’ 


he Progressive Party of 1912 drew its 
forces from both major parties and served the 
very useful purpose of causing both to restate 
their principles and revive their membership.*° 
The Single Taxers are shown on the chart 
because in 1920 they became allied with the 
Farm Labor movement, and in 1928 the sup- 
porters of this combination held the balance 
of power in Congress. In 1924 five political 
parties are depicted; The Republican and 
Democratic, as the two major parties; and 
the Farm Labor, the Progressive, and the 
Socialist, as the three minor parties. 


The Communist Party in the United States 
is shown coming out of the Socialist Party in 
1919. “In 1919 the left-wing faction (of 
the Socialist Party) split off and formed the 
Communist Party, which hoped to reconstruct 
the socialist movement on unified Marxist 
principles.”*' As Barrington Moore, Jr. says: 
“In its early stages, and perhaps until 1935, 
the Communist Party of the U. S. A. may be 
described accurately as the agent of a deliberate 
attempt at the diffusion, in the anthropological 
sense, of a new set of social and economic in- 
stitutions. After that, it evolved into a mere 
pressure group and propaganda organization 
working on behalf of a great power, the 


17 Brooks op. cit., pp. 111-116; Sait, op. cit., pp. 126- 
130; Smith and Zurcher, op. cit., p. 249; Keys, op. cit., 
pp. 236-238; Brooks, op. cit., pp. 130-134. 

18 Woodburn, op. cit., pp. 146-147; Sait, op. cit., pp. 
144-145, 244-250, 257; Smith and Zurcher, op. cit., p. 
314; Odegard and Helms, op. cit., p. 94; Brooks, op. 
cit., pp. 134-144. 

1% Brooks, op. cit., p. 73ff.; Sait, op. cit., p. 145; Keys, 
op. cit., pp. 238-239; Smith and Zurcher, op. cit., pp. 
240-241. 

20 Woodburn, op. cit., Ch. 9; Smith and Zurcher, op. 
cit., p. 249; Odegard and Helms, op. cit., pp. 105-109; 
Sait, op. cit., pp. 227-228. 

21'V. O. Key, Jr., op. cit., p. 241. 


ee 


USSR.’** The frequent gyrations in Soviet 
policy have embarrassed the Communist Party 
in the United States and it has followed many 
lines. To quote further from Moore: 


Although the Communist Party in the 
U.S.A. has never been engaged in any at- 
tempt at a coup d’etat, its behavior, partic- 
ularly in the leadership of strikes, etc., was in 
the early days regarded by its own members 
as training for such an eventuality. In the be- 
ginning, it attracted to its ranks some of the 
strongest elements of the native American 
syndicalist movement, the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, including its outstanding 
leader, “Big Bill” Haywood. In this group, 
violence against established authority was 
an accepted tradition and a common way of 
winning prestige .. . Early in 1944, the party 
abandoned its platform of nationalization... 
At the same time that the party was develop- 
ing from a revolutionary organization into 
a political pressure group, its direct contacts 
with the Soviet authorities and with the 
Communist International were diminishing 


In the views of Cedric Foster, Jack Bell, 
Lyle C. Wilson, DeWitt McKenzie and a large 
part of the press as of July, 1948, much of the 


Communist vote is squarely behind Henry 
Wallace. In 1948 the strength of the Communist 
Party is given as 70,000.74 

While the Republicans are carried on the 
left side of the chart, there is no intention to 
imply that they are directly descended from 
either the Federalists or the Tories. The 
present Republican Party cannot be traced 
beyond the Free Soil Party of 1848.*° Thi 
Democratic Party of 1924 can certainly be 
traced to the Jacksonian-Democratic movement 
of 1829, and with some degree of care a rela- 
tionship may be noticed between the present 
Democratic Party and the Jeffersonian Demo- 


“2 Barrington Moore, Jr., “The Communist Party of 
the U. S. A.; An Analysis of a Social Movement,” 
American Political Science Review (February, 1945, pp 
31-41). Smith and Zurcher, op. cit., p. 66. 

23 Sait, op. cit., pp. 250-254; Brooks, op. cit., pp. 144- 
150. 

“4 World Almanac, 1948, United Press Associations 
p. 659; Sait, op. cit., p. 246; Marquis Childs, Roanoke 
Times, July 23, 1948; Lyle C. Wilson, Roanoke World 
Ne ws, July 21, 1948; Jack Bell, Roanoke World News, 
July 22, 1948. 

=> Woodburn, op. cit., p. 96. 
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crats of the last decade of the eighteenth and 
the first decade of the nineteenth century. 


The year 1948 finds the political parties split 
several ways as to candidates presented to the 
American voters: Republican with Thomas E. 
Dewey and Earl Warren; Northern, New Deal, 
liberal wing of the Democratic Party offering 
Harry S. Truman and Alben Barkley; the 
Southern, states-right wing of the Democratic 
party,** “Dixiecrats,” officially known as the 
“States’ Rights Democrats,” offering Governor 
J. Strom Thurmond of South Carolina and 
Governor Fielding Wright of Mississippi; the 
“Progressive” party, (third by that name) 
offering Henry A. Wallace and Senator Glen 
Taylor..7 “Fringe Parties: Four presidential 
candidates already have been named: Socialist 
Norman Thomas, running for sixth time. Pro- 
hibitionist Claude A. Watson, Los Angeles 
lawyer. Socialist-Laborite Edward A. Teichart, 
of Greensburg, Pennsylvania, a steel worker. 
The Greenback party nominee, John G. Scott, 
a farmer of Craryville, New York.’ 

The press and the statements of candidates 
would indicate that since the Communists are 
not offering candidates and are supporting 
Wallace’s Progressive Party, his radical liberal 
party will draw most of its voting strength 
from former liberals, socialists, New Dealers 
of the left and from the Democratic Party. 

The Republican Party of today is a more 


-“§ United Press, Roanoke World News, July 24, 1948; 
Philadelphia Inquirer, July 18, 1948; John N. Popham, 
New York Times, July 18, 1948. 

“W. H. Lawrence, New York Times, July 24, 1948; 
July 23, 1948; July 25, 1948; July 22, 1948. 
* Associated Press: Roanoke Times, May 23, 1948. 
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liberal party than its predecessor of twenty 
or thirty years ago, though the old guard is 
giving up grudgingly and the Democratic Party 
does not wish to admit new, young, aggressive 
leadership such as has come into power in the 
Republican ranks. 

A semester’s course in “Political Parties” 
was devoted to reviewing the chart and seeking 
to carry it to the present. A conclusion reached 
was that the “New Deal” was a political phi- 
losophy of the Democratic party under the 
dynamic leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It was an implementation of the liberalism of 
Theodore Roosevelt and of Woodrow Wilson’s 
New Freedom. Mr. Roosevelt’s numerous 
speeches and the wealth of supporting litera- 
ture need only be recalled.*" 

Progressives and liberals and independents 
joined in support of this movement or attitude 
toward social and economic problems for 
twelve years. Overconfidence and internal dis- 
sensions within the Democratic party led to 
upheavals in 1946-1948 which make this po- 
litical year as interesting as 1848 or 1860 in 
American political developments. 

The present chart is but a beginning in a field 
which seems to contain great possibilities 
toward assisting the teaching profession and 
the citizen better to understand parties and 
their history. Careful analysis and research, 
it is confidently believed, will justify the 
present arrangement. 


-° There is a vast field of literature on this. See: Sait, 
op. cit., pp. 233-237; Odegard and Helms, op. cit., pp. 
117-122; Jay Franklin, Remaking America (1942); 
3asil Rauch, The History of the New Deal (1944); 
Stuart Chase, A New Deal (19338); J. A. Farley, Jun 
Farley’s Story (1948). 
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VII 


THE EXAMINATION IN HISTORY 
Contrary to the opinion of many students, 

most instructors of history do not base their 

final grades in a course on written examinations 


‘This is the third of a series of articles that treat the 
Study of history. (Ed.) 


alone. As a rule, they take various factors into 
consideration, such as the student’s participa- 
tion in class discussion and the quality of his 
term paper and other written work. Unfor- 
tunately, there are instances of teachers, par- 
ticularly when they are burdened with large 
classes, who determine the grades in a course 
on the basis of the final examination alone. Such 
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practice, of course, is often unfair to the stu- 
dents. 


In general, examinations in history do not 
differ widely from those in other fields. They 
can be divided conveniently into two groups: 
(a) the essay type; and (b) the new-type or 
objective tests. Most entering college students 
are familiar with both kinds. 


A. THE ESSAY TYPE OF EXAMINATION 


For many years the essay or discussion type 
of examination was used exclusively by history 
teachers. More recently, however, it has been 
adversely criticized by various educators, who 
object to it for the following reasons: (1) it is 
too general; (2) it is too difficult to grade, often 
resulting in a subjective evaluation by the 
teacher; (3) it encourages “bluffing” on the 
part of the student; (4) it requires too much 
time to answer. These critics favor the adop- 
tion of the new-type tests, which will be de- 
scribed in some of the following paragraphs. 

In spite of the many attacks on the essay 
type, it continues to have many ardent defend- 
ers in our colleges and universities. The follow- 
ing arguments are made in its favor: (1) the 
teacher is at fault whenever it is too general, 
since no form of examination will be successful 
unless it is adequately constructed; (2) it will 
not be difficult to grade if the questions are so 
worded as to examine limited fields of knowl- 
edge; if a given question involves the answering 
or discussion of five important points, the 
matter of grading is considerably simplified; 
(3) “bluffing” can be reduced to a minimum by 
wording the questions properly; (4) the essay 
type provides the student with greater opportu- 
nities for interpretations; (5) it also gives him 
more experience and more training in literary 
expression. 

Nearly all the discussion questions can be 
classified under one of the following three 
groups: 


1. Fact and identification questions 
Examples: What was the Estates-General? 
What was the Ostend Manifesto? Who was 

Robespierre? Identify briefly : the liberum 
veto, the Ausgleich, Bakhunin, Brunswick 
Manifesto, Marat, the Boxer Rebellion. 

. Questions that emphasize the chronological 
development of a certain topic 
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Examples: (a) Sketch the main steps in 
the unification of Italy. (b) Trace the main 
steps in the development of religious toler- 
ation from the death of Luther to the 
peace of Westphalia, 1648. (c) Briefly 
outline the growth and decline of the Char- 
tist Movement. 
. Interpretation questions 
The object of these questions is to examine 
the student’s ability to think and reason, 
and to find out whether he can give mean- 
ing to the facts and events of history. They 
can be divided into various groups, such as 
comparison questions and those that stress 
causes and results. 
Examples: 
(a) How did John Locke interpret the 
Revolution of 1688? 
Why did the frontier support the 
cause of the American 
wholeheartedly ? 
To what extent did the Congress of 
Vienna accept the ideas and activities 
of Napoleon as a basis of European 
settlement? 
Distinguish between the fundamental 
and immediate causes of World War I. 
Explain the following statement: 
“World War I had its origin in the 
Treaty of Berlin.” 
Compare the beliefs of the Jacobins 
and the Girondists. 


(b) 


tevolution so 


(c) 


(f) 


B. THE NEW-TYPE OR OBJECTIVE TESTS 


The new-type or objective tests, which are 
used by teachers of history, have been devised 
to overcome the alleged shortcomings of the 
essay test. Their widespread adoption is at- 
tributed to the following reasons: (a) they can 
be administered and graded in a short time, al- 
though requiring much more time to construct; 
(b) they make for more accurate grading; (¢) 
they are more efficient in testing the general 
as well as the more specific knowledge of the 
students, whereas the essay tests are often 
limited to a discussion of a few topics. 

The most popular of the new-type tests are: 
(1) the true-false test; (2) the completion test; 
(3) the matching test; (4) the arrangement or 
chronology test; (5) the best-answer test; and 
(6) the multiple-choice test. Examples of each 
follow: 
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1. The true-false test Number the items in the following list 


Indicate your answers to the following 

statements by encircling the appropriate 

letter. If a statement seems doubtful, en- 

circle the letter “D.” 

TFD. Luther advocated the doctrine of 
predestination. 

TFD. Count Kaunitz helped to consum- 
mate the Diplomatic Revolution. 

TFD. Cavour favored the establishment 
of an Italian republic. 

TFD. It was Bismarck’s policy to foster 
the friendship of Russia. 

TFD. Austria was mainly responsible for 
starting World War I. 

TFD. Gustavus Adolphus came to the aid 
of the Protestants of Germany 
mainly for religious reasons. 


. The completion test 


Complete the following sentences by add- 

ing the appropriate word or answer: 

a.) The Catholic Reformation is some- 
times called 

b.) The Protestants of France are known 


c.) The agreement which Napoleon made 
with the pope was known as the 
The independence of Switzerland was 
recognized by the Treaty of 
Bismarck’s prolonged attack on the 
Catholic Church was known asthe.... 
The author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence was 


3. The matching test 


In the parentheses preceding each name 
in column “A” write the number of the 
item in column ‘“‘B” which is most closely 
associated with it. 

A 


Erasmus 


Famous Hebrew scholar 
Dante 


. Florentine religious 
leader 
Augsburg Confession 
The Ship of Fools 
. In Praise of Folly 
. The Spiritual Exercises 
. The Institutes of Chris- 
tian Religion 
Loyola . The Divine Comedy 
Reuchlin 9. The Prince 
Machiavelli 10. Don Quixote 
11. Famous Italian painter 
12. Great Italian humanist. 


4. The arrangement or chronology test 


Petrarch 
Sebastian Brant 
Melanchthon 
Calvin 
Savonarola 


Aan Ne 


© 00 


according to their proper chronological 
order: 

The Great Remonstrance 

The Gunpowder Plot 

The Petition of Right 

Pride’s Purge 

The Millenary Petition 

The Jamestown Settlement 


. The best-answer test 


Underscore the correct answers to the 

following statements: 

(a) The leader of the Reign of Terror was 
(1) Mirabeau; (2) Marat; (3) Robes- 
pierre; (4) Napoleon. 

(b) The expression “the sick man of Eu- 
rope” refers to (1) Austria; (2) Bul- 
garia; (3) Turkey; (4) Rumania. 

(c) The leadership in the Counter-Refor- 
mation was assumed by (1) Spain; 
(2) England; (3) France; (4) Aus- 
tria. 


. The multiple-choice test 


Place the numeral “1” before the answer 

you think is most correct, “2” before the 

second best answer, and so on. 

Richelieu participated in the Thirty Years’ 

War because: 

(a) Of his friendship for Gustavus Adol- 
phus. 

(b) He was ambitious to make France the 
strongest power in Europe. 

(c) It permitted France to humiliate the 
Habsburgs. 


(d) It gave France new opportunity to 
gain more territory. 


The new-type tests readily lend themselves to 
abuse. They often place a premium on factual 
knowledge, in which case they are wholly in- 
adequate. The true-false tests, for example, 
frequently contain meaningless and ambiguous 
statements. However, if objective tests are con- 
structed with a view to test the student’s under- 
standing of history, teachers are fully justified 
in using them. The wise teacher, of course, will 
make judicious use of both the essay and new- 
type tests. 
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THE READING OF HISTORY 


Strange to say, many of the beginner’s basic 
difficulties can be traced to his inability to 
read. This does not mean, of course, that he 
cannot read in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Most likely he has no trouble with the sports’ 
page, the comic strips, the headlines and news 
columns, popular magazine articles, and de- 
tective stories. But as soon as he approaches 
a book requiring sustained thought and pene- 
tration, one that challenges and taxes his mental 
capacities, he encounters endless difficulties. He 
fails to grasp its underlying significance, and 
remembers only a few isolated and meaningless 
details. Not getting anything out of it, he may 
conclude that it is either too “dry” or of no 
intrinsic value. His discouragement may lead, 
as it often does, to failure in history. 


Since most history courses require consider- 
able collateral reading, it is important for the 
beginner to analyze his reading habits. Just 
how effective are they? Is he able to summarize 
the chief points of an historical essay? After 
finishing a book, can he discuss it intelligently 
with others? Did he grasp its significance? In 
short, what are his powers of comprehension, 
understanding, and interpretation? If he has 
acquired some good reading habits before en- 
tering college, and has subsequently improved 
upon them, he should not experience much 
difficulty in solving his reading problems. Un- 
fortunately, however, many college freshmen 
have not learned how to get the most out of 
their reading. For them it is imperative to do 
something about their reading habits, if they 
expect to make any improvements at all. 


Here a note of caution should be injected. 
Since reading is an art requiring special skills, 
there is always room for improvement, even for 
the experienced reader. Just as many pianists 
and violinists try to improve their technique 
by endless practice, so the reader, too, can get 
more and more out of his reading by consciously 
endeavoring to improve his skill. Experienced 
scholars, who have devoted many years to study 
and research, frankly admit that, in reading a 
book for the second time, they discover new 
meanings which had previously escaped them 
entirely. 


Judging from the many different types of 
books required for collateral reading, including 
both primary and secondary material, it is 
obvious that the student must adjust himself to 
various levels of reading. These may include 
textbooks, autobiographies, memoirs, diaries, 
letters, monographs, specialized studies, articles 
in leading journals and encyclopedias, news- 
papers, periodicals, philosophical works, sta- 
tistics, and documents of all kinds (treaties, 
constitutions, statutes, parliamentary reports). 
The simple narratives, to be sure, may not give 
him any trouble; perhaps they may remind him 
of fiction. He may even succeed in getting some- 
thing out of the more informational books, al- 
though these may require slower—and at times 
less interesting—reading. But many of the 
more profitable books, particularly those dealing 
with abstractions and involving more difficult 
interpretations, will demand most careful and 
thoughtful reading ; in fact, he may even have to 
re-read some of them for a better understand- 
ing. In short, a knowledge of history requires 
many different levels of reading. 


To be specific, what are some of the concrete 
suggestions for effective reading which the 
beginner should adopt? Before listing them, a 
few more words of caution are in order. No 
rules by themselves will make the student a 
better reader of history unless he is really inter- 
ested in the subject. If he displays no enthusi- 
asm for history at all, the following suggestions 
will be of little or no avail. They would be as 
ineffective as teaching the technique of the 
violin to an individual who has no music in his 
soul. However, if he is vitally interested in 
history, if he is really curious about some past 
period or movement, he will eventually over- 
come all obstacles of reading by devising his 
own methods and rules. In his eagerness and 
enthusiasm to find out more about the past, he 
will obviously read much more thoughtfully and 
critically than one who has no interest in the 
subject. The following few suggestions, there- 
fore, presuppose some interest in history: 


1. The beginner should familiarize himself 
with the vocabulary and terminology of history. 
Every field of learning and profession has 1ts 
own language, so to speak. The artist, the doc- 
tor, the mathematician, the lawyer, the philoso- 
pher, the scientist, and the theologian use many 
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terms and expressions which describe the na- 
ture and activities of their work. Such ex- 
pressions have little meaning for the average 
reader, but they are indispensable for any 
one who aspires to know something about these 
various fields. The historian, too, has his own 
vocabulary, which he generally shares with 
other social scientists. Thus he speaks of “‘cul- 
ture,” “civilization,” and “institutions.” In his 
discussions of economic history he may refer 
to “manorialism,” “laissez-faire,” ‘“mercantil- 
ism,” “utilitarianism,” “Gresham’s Law,” and 
a great many other economic terms. In tracing 
political institutions he may emphasize such 
topics as “sovereignty,” “nationalism,” “im- 
perialism,” “autocracy,” “oligarchy,” ‘“feudal- 
ism,” “Divine Right,” “enlightened despotism,” 
the “corporate state,” and others. In short, he 
will have occasion to refer to many more terms, 
since history embraces all of man’s past activi- 
ties. The student, therefore, is urged to learn 
“the language of the historian” as a prerequisite 
for an understanding of history. 


2. The student should consider reading as an 
active process. Unfortunately, he often looks 


upon it as a passive activity, whereby the mind 
of the reader absorbs the ideas in a book in 
much the same way a sponge absorbs water. 
Effective reading requires much more than 
this purely negative approach. It requires that 
the reader himself participate actively and 
positively in the analysis and discussion of the 


topics he is reading. He should cultivate the 
habit of “talking back to the book,” that is to 
say, he should analyze and challenge the state- 
ments made by the author. Are they plausible 
and sound in the light of evidence? Or are they 
contradictory and unsound? 


4. Perhaps the five most important questions 
which the student might constantly keep in 
mind while reading are the following: What 
happened? When did it happen? Where did it 
happen? How (or in what order) did it happen? 
Why did it happen? The first three questions 
try to establish the basic facts. The fourth 
attempts to arrange them in logical order. The 
last one, which seeks to put meaning into them, 
is the most important of all. But no interpreta- 
tion is possible without a good knowledge of 
the underlying facts. 

* 4. The student should read history for the 


purpose of understanding it and not of memoriz- 
ing it. By “understanding” history is meant 
the ability to see the various relationships of a 
situation or problem. Once the student sees 
these relationships, particularly those of time, 
place, and order of events, he will not be so 
likely to forget them. Of course, a certain 
amount of memorizing is required in every 
course. Students gifted with photographic 
minds, to be sure, usually remember things 
more readily than others. As a rule, however, 
mere memorizing should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

5. Many students fail to grasp the continuity 
of thought because they are either unable to 
“spot” the topic sentences in paragraphs or 
are too slow in detecting them. As the “key” 
sentence of a paragraph, it deserves special at- 
tention. Often appearing at the beginning of 
a new paragraph, though not necessarily so, 
it expresses an important fact or idea. The re- 
maining sentences of the paragraph enlarge 
upon it, merely serving to explain and clarify 
it. The ability to detect the topic sentences— 
something which the beginner in history should 
cultivate—is a fundamental prerequisite for 
effective reading. 

6. The outlining of important material is 
a good practice, which the student of history 
is encouraged to cultivate. It will stimulate 
more careful analysis on his part, and will 
serve to give him a better picture of the organi- 
zation of the book or article, so necessary for 
an understanding of what he is reading. More- 
over, the completed outlines will help him in re- 
viewing the material he has read, particularly 
for examinations. Incidentally, the practice of 
writing summaries or synopses of chapters and 
articles is also recommended as a means to en- 
courage better reading habits. 

7. Before beginning his serious reading of a 
book, the student is urged to find out something 
about the author. Is he an authority in the 
field? Has he made any significant contribu- 
tions? Does he belong to any particular school 
of historians? Is he, for example, an exponent 
of Marxian determinism? Obviously, answers 
to these questions should help the reader in an- 
alyzing and interpreting the book. Information 
concerning leading historians and writers is 
readily available. The student might consult 
encyclopedias, biographical guides such as 
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Who’s Who In America, books on historiog- 
raphy, book reviews and biographical articles 
in various historical journals, such as the Amer- 
ican Historical Review. 


8. The student will find the index and table 
of contents of a book, if properly used, very 
helpful in a number of ways. Often neglected 
by the average reader, they reveal a great deal 
about the general organization and contents 
of the book. A glance at the index, for example, 
will tell him whether the book is worth his 
while to read; that is to say, if he is familiar 
with most of the items listed there and can 
discuss them intelligently, he may find the read- 
ing of another book, with which he is less 
familiar, much more profitable. Moreover, the 
references and cross-references of the index 
should help him to organize the material of the 
book in his own mind. Finally, a review of the 
major items listed in the index is often a 
good way, among others, to prepare for ex- 
aminations. 


9. An analysis of the bibliography should 
also prove very helpful in the selection and 
evaluation of a book. Does the author merely 
list secondary sources? Is he, perhaps, satis- 
fied in giving only a few scattered references? 
If so, the book may be rather superficial in its 
treatment of the subject. However, if the bib- 
liography carefully lists both primary and 
secondary sources, the student may reasonably 
be sure that the author’s approach is more 
scholarly ; hence he will find the book, as a rule, 
more profitable to read. 

By no means do the foregoing suggestions 
cover all aspects of reading. There are others 
—perhaps even more important ones—to which 
the reader may call attention. In general, if 
the student is eager to improve his reading hab- 
its by regularly subjecting them to careful 
analysis, he may think of other helpful sug- 
gestions. In any event, he is urged to consult 
books that deal more exhaustively with the 
general problem of reading, such as Mortimer 
Adler’s How to Read a Book. 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Graham Junior-Senior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


The typewriter is dusted off and adjusted 
again, for the new school year has begun. This 
department is flooded with news and reports 
pertaining to visual aids. We will attempt to 
review that which we feel is educational and 
usable for the classroom only. 

The National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa, 
Canada, will send its free (16mm. films) cata- 
log to those interested. It includes some fine 
films of value to social studies classes. 

Social studies teachers and administrators 
wil find the November, 1947, copy of The 
Annals of The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science of interest. It contains a 
concise report of the Motion Picture Industry. 
For further information write to the Academy 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Audio-Visual Materials and Methods in the 
Social Studies, Eighteenth Yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies is a 
must for social studies teachers and admini- 
strators interested in the use of visual aids 


materials in the classroom. It is a handbook 
on audio-visual materials and methods. It 
gives practical help and describes the type of 
audio-visual materials with examples of their 
application in classroom situations. Write to 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The Principal and Audio-Visual Education is 
a publication of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the NEA. This handbook 
is of special interest to those teachers and 
principals interested in using visual aids in the 
elementary school. Teachers in the elementary 
field will find many practical suggestions in it. 
Write to 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CHARTS, MAPS, POSTERS AND OTHER AIDS 


Nystrom Pamphlet (46) is available for free 
distribution. It contains a listing of globes, 
world maps, democracy at work charts, history 
maps and display pictures. Write to A. J 
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Nystrom and Company, 3333 Elston Avenue, 
Chicago, Lllinois. 

Atlas of World Affairs, published by T. Y. 
Crowell Company, is an excellent aid in the 
classroom. It consists of a series of 137 large 
maps, and more than 250 smaller maps, charts 
and pictographs. Write to 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., for free booklet. 

Colored history maps, size 81% x 11 inches, 
for use in students’ notebooks, are available. A 
catalog on the maps and on globes can be ob- 
tained from Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 

A Historical Atlas for use by individual 
students, which provides reference material 
for students of general survey courses, is now 
ready. There are fifty-one fully colored plates 
121, x 914 inches. Write to C. S. Hammond 
Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., for further information. 


SLIDES AND FILM STRIPS 

“Community Development.” This 45-frame 
slide-film strip is designed to illustrate the 
growth and development of communities in 
clear, interesting pictures. Aerial photographs 
demonstrate the effects of such factors as geo- 
graphical location and natural resources. It is 
valuable in many courses of study. Write to 
Air-Age Education Research, 80 East 42nd 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

“Co-ops Move Into Production.” This 75- 
frame film strip is designed to show the growth 
of cooperatives. It is a survey of consumer 
cooperatives and the factories, refineries, oil 
wells, and other means of production which 
they own and operate. Contact National Co- 
operatives, Inc., 167 West 12th Street, New 
York 30, N. Y., for further information. 

MovIE FILMS 

“Geography from the Air.” This is a one- 
reel, 16 mm. sound film. It provides teachers 
with informative material for instruction in 
global geography. Scenes from all over the 
world illustrate outstanding geographic ele- 
ments. For further details write to Air-Age 
Education Research, 80 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

“Lobstertown.” This 16 mm. film is the first 
in a series titled “Our Land and People” de- 
signed to assist teaching the basic concepts of 
the American way of life. “Lobstertown” is 





the story of a community. Write to Films, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

“State Legislature.” This is a 16 mm. sound 
and color film, or in black and white. It was 
filmed during a session of a state legislature. 
It begins with the origin, need, and reason for 
a law and shows, step by step, how surveys 
and statistical data are obtained to back it as 
a bill, how it is introduced, discussed and 
passed by the assembly, agreed to by the 
Senate, signed by the Governor, then challenged 
and reviewed by the State Supreme Court. 
Write to Academy Films, 844 Seward Street, 
Hollywood 38, California. 

“Hungry Minds.” This first film (16 mm.) 
produced specifically for a Unesco objective has 
been released. It depicts the problems of edu- 
cation and cultural reconstruction in Europe. 
For further information contact Brandon 
Films, Inc.. 1600 Broadway, New York 19, 
N.. ¥, 

“Ohio and its Mineral Resources.” This 16 
mm. color film is available free. It depicts the 
conversion of a handful of seemingly worthless 
“stones” into products of real value. Oil pro- 
cessing is also shown. Contact the Graphic 
Services Section, Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

“Pattern For Peace—Charter of the United 
Nations,” a 16 mm. black and white film, con- 
sisting of 2 reels (15 minutes), explains the 
peace as set up in the Charter of the United 
Nations, with its points of construction and 
the many problems with which it is confronted. 
Write to the British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

“Peoples of Canada,” a 16 mm. black and 
white film, consisting of two reels (21 minutes), 
tells the story of Canada which, like the United 
States, has been settled by peoples of all races. 
They blend into the picture of a North Ameri- 
can civilization, yet each group has its own 
individual contribution to make to the life of a 
new land. Write to the National Film Board 
of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 

“How We Elect Our Representatives,” a 16 
mm. color or black and white, 1-reel film, ex- 
plains the functional basis of our democracy, 
the election system. Registration, primaries, 
electioneering, voting, methods of counting 
ballots, and the overview of the responsibility 
of voting intelligently to make our democracy 
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work are presented. All civics, government, 
and social studies classes—as well as assembly 
programs—should use this film. For further 
information contact Coronet Instructional 
films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


RADIO AND RECORDINGS 


American History Recordings: The Califone 
Corporation has just announced the release of a 
new series of transcriptions covering over 200 
dramatic scenes from American history, to- 
gether with candid photographs of many of 
America’s foremost heroes. The recordings 
are on non-breakable, vinylite records (331/3 
r.p.m.). Write to Califone Corporation, 1044 
N. Sycamore, Hollywood, California. 


News and 


———e 


“The Joneses Join Their Neighbors” is a dra- 
matic presentation (15 min., 331/3 and 78 
r.p.m.) of what consumer cooperation can mean 
in the life of the average “Jones Family.” 
Contact National Cooperatives, Inc., 167 West 
12th Street, New York 30, N. Y. 

“News Tonight.” This is an authoritative 
study-guide on Radio Newscasting. It is of 
special help to social studies instructors in their 
task of helping pupils to differentiate between 
fact and opinion, to weigh and evaluate ob- 
jective facts, to form their own opinions about 
major issues, and to become more enlightened 
and useful citizens. A free copy may be ob- 
tained from Compton News Service, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Comment 


LEONARD B. IRWIN 


Principal, High School, Haddon Heights, New Jersey 


THE ELECTION AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


One of the incontestable functions of the 
social studies is to teach the values and pro- 
cesses of good citizenship. It is much easier 
said than done, in view of the many examples 
of poor citizenship to which pupils are ex- 
posed by adults, and of the fact that there is 
no total agreement on exactly what constitutes 
good citizenship. Therefore when an oppor- 
tunity arises which makes the teacher’s task 
a little easier, it should not be overlooked. Such 
an opportunity comes every year, but more par- 
ticularly every fourth year. The process of 
electing public officials is one of the essential 
elements of democratic government as distinct 
from non-democratic ones, and participation in 
it is one of the attributes of good citizenship 
about which no one can cavil. No social studies 
teacher need apologize for the time spent in 
teaching his pupils as much as he can about 
the whole business of electing officials, for the 
importance of voting, intelligent voting, can 
never be over-emphasized. Politicians are far 
less interested in citizens than in voters. 

Presidential election years provide an excep- 
tionally good opportunity to demonstrate the 
machinery of democracy because of the drama, 
the glamour and the excitement which sur- 


round them. The conventions, the campaigns, 
the innumerable publicity stunts of radio and 
press, the pre-election polls and the climactic 
tension of election day all provide a ready- 
made background of interest for the teaching 
process. It is comparatively simple to use the 
surface sensationalism as a sugar coating for 
bringing out the real significance of the elec- 
toral process. For it must be brought home to 
young citizens that their responsibilities as 
voters and participants does not occur only once 
in four years, but much oftener. They are apt 
to feel that their one vote in forty million or s 
has little influence in the choice of a president. 


They must be shown that the election of the 
chief executive of the nation is merely the 
largest example of a process which is constantly 
going on at a lower but no less important 
level. Fundamentally the same procedures and 
principles which govern the choice of a presi- 
dent also elects our governors, state and county 
legislators, local officials and school boards. 
The machinery varies in size and detail but 
not in nature. 

By using the presidential election as a center 
of interest, pupils can be shown not only the 
actual mechanics of voting, which is the most 
obvious and least important thing, but the 
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whole process of political activity which lies 
behind the election. They can learn why some 
men are more suitable candidates and others 
not; how the line of development moves up from 
the local committee to the state committee, 
through the primaries to the national conven- 
tions and so to the final election. They can be 
brought to see that the individual citizen who 
is politically alert and active in his own com- 
munity in the four-year interval between presi- 
dential elections actually influences its outcome 
much more than by the effect of his single 
voting. They can be shown that presidents are 
not made between June and November and that 
control of national policies is not determined 
merely by the election of a Congress every two 
years. By tracing back the steps by which a 
particular candidate finally achieves office, 
pupils can be shown that the contributing 
factors are deep-rooted and local and the 
result of activities of people like themselves 
functioning in the local political club, civic 
organization, primary and election months 
and years before the ultimate election takes 
place. 

One of the failures of democratic education 
has been its neglect of emphasis on political 
participation by the citizens. Other forms of 
ideology do not make this mistake. While their 
purposes are different, their techniques of po- 
litical education are far more real and thorough 
than ours. In totalitarian states the school 
spares no effort to make its young people under- 
stand the political system under which they 
live, and the part they are expected to play in it. 
That this part does not include individual judg- 
ment and free thought is beside the point. They 
do have a place in the system and they are active 
in it. In our own schools, on the other hand, we 
are generally content with presenting a brief 
outline of governmental organization, with des- 
cription of how laws are made, and a few words 
on the importance of voting. We do make an 
effort to make our children understand the 
democratic, capitalistic system, but “politics” 
is still to most Americans something to be 
avoided both in thought and person. How much 
better and more effective might our govern- 
ments be if in our schools we could bring our 
pupils to feel that polities is everybody’s busi- 
hess—a business that every citizen takes an 


active part in, just as he earns his living, not 
once or twice a year but continuously. 

The only way this can be accomplished is by 
making the processes of political action real, 
practical and personal to the pupil. A presiden- 
tial election is a remote but interesting episode. 
We can utilize that interest in our classes but 
we should not confine the study to the election 
exclusively. Let it be the starting-point for an 
inquiry into how common, everyday people all 
over the country can and do control our gov- 
ernments; let children realize that presidents 
and congresses do not operate in a vacuum 
but are made and directed by local citizens 
who, for whatever reason, take the time and 
trouble to concern themselves with the politi- 
cal affairs of their communities. Let them see 
that if the citizens of half the voting districts 
of a state were actively interested in govern- 
ment, no boss or group of private interests 
could prevent that state from being well gov- 
erned, nor could they prevent that state’s in- 
fluence in national affairs from being exerted 
for any purpose but that of the public good. 
Voting in elections is not enough. We must 
teach the need for more than that; but a presi- 
dential election is a good entering wedge for 
driving the real lessons home. 

UNESCO CARRIES ON 

In days when international tension, inflation, 
and disasters of all sorts monopolize the news, 
about the only refuge from chronic melancholy 
available to the reader of the daily papers is 
the sports section. While there must be a great 
deal going on in the world that is hopeful, 
cheerful and heartening, it rarely seems to 
be news. It is pleasant therefore to scan the 
issues of a periodical which devotes its columns 
solely to reporting constructive international 
developments. This is not because it refuses 
to recognize the other kind of news, but be- 
cause it confines itself to recording the activi- 
ties of one of the great international agencies 
for good—UNESCO. The periodical referred 
to is the UNESCO Courier, which in February, 
1948, first appeared as a monthly newspaper 
reporting the organization’s activities. A six- 
month’s subscription may be obtained for fifty 
cents from Unesco House, 19 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris-16e, France, and it will be well worth 
the price to any senior high school social studies 
library. 
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To look over the pages of the first few issues 
of the Courier is a revelation, both as to the 
scope and imagination of the work being in- 
augurated by UNESCO, and of how little the 
general public is being informed about it in 
the regular press. It isn’t a disaster and so it 
isn’t news. Yet the plans and activities of 
UNESCO if given the right kind of publicity 
could fire the popular spirit and counteract 
much of the gloom and pessimism that inevi- 
tably follows the reading of a newspaper. Con- 
sider for example the formation of the Inter- 
national Institute for the Hylean Amazon 
which took place during the early part of May 
of this year. This organization was formed at 
a convention held in Peru and sponsored by 
UNESCO. Its purpose is to study the vast and 
little-known area of seven million square kil- 
ometers, and determine how it may be de- 
veloped for the benefit of the nations which 
own it and the world at large. This is the first 
attempt to attack this problem under inter- 
national sponsorship, and the results can even- 
tually be of incalculable value to the world. 
A yearly budget of $300,000 has been set up 
for the purpose, to be supplied by Brazil, 
five other South American nations, and France 
and Holland. 

Another interesting and heartening news 
item in the June issue of the Courier dealt with 
the project for making the great books of the 
world available on a universal scale in trans- 
lation. This plan was in answer to a request 
from the United Nations General Assembly. 
During May a meeting was held in Paris of 
experts in the fields of publishing, education, 
and library science to discuss methods of pre- 
paring national lists of great books, translating 
them into other languages, and distributing 
them on an international basis. It was decided 
that each nation should appoint a committee 
to draw up lists of native works which it felt 
should be widely translated, and lists of for- 
eign works which ought to be made available 
in the local language. Since that meeting sev- 
eral nations have already submitted lists, which 
UNESCO is circulating among the other mem- 
ber states. 

The plan calls ultimately for the universal 
distribution in appropriate translations of the 
100 or more greatest books in world litera- 
ture. Surely if UNESCO were to accomplish 


ee 


nothing more in its existence than to make 
these books available in cheap, readable edj- 
tions to the common people of the world, jt 
would still have been a landmark in the prog- 
ress of civilization. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that nothing will prevent this project from 
being carried to a successful conclusion. 

Much of UNESCO’s work for cultural prog- 
ress and international understanding consists 
in sponsoring and promoting conferences of 
experts from member nations; it acts as a 
catalytic agent rather than as a prime mover 
in many fields. Some idea of the range and 
scope of its promotional activities of this kind 
may be gained from the following partial list 
of international conferences held so far this 
year in which UNESCO has been a sponsor 
or active observer. In addition to the meetings 
already mentioned on the Hylean Amazon and 
the translations of the classics, there was a 
conference at Brussels for revision of the in- 
ternational copyright laws; a meeting at Paris 
to discuss the philosophical basis of the Rights 
of Man; another meeting at Paris to inquire 
into the nature of tensions leading to aggres- 
sive nationalism; a conference at Geneva on 
freedom of information; the first meeting of 
the International Theatre Institute at the 
Prague; a conference in Paris to study the 
role of art in general education; a general 
conference of universities at Utrecht; and a 
conference on international work camps. These 
are but a few of many. 

Some perhaps would have been held if 
UNESCO did not exist, but the majority would 
not. Results from these meetings, as must al- 
ways be the case, will be slow and in some 
cases non-existent. Yet the aggregate value to 
the world of even one year of UNESCO's ac- 
tivity must be tremendous. It certainly deserves 
far greater attention than it receives from 
the regular press; the schools should do what 
they can to show their pupils that the adult 
world is not entirely one of cynicism and hos- 
tility. There are millions of people through- 
out the world who are working quietly bul 
effectively for good. 


THE CONDITION OF EDUCATION ; 

Dr. Marshall E. Jones of the University o! 
Wyoming is one of those who is disturbed 
at current criticisms of the quality of Amer! 
can education and he has written an interest- 
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ing article about his views in The Educational 
Forum for May. He resents particularly the 
charges so commonly made that the best young 
people are not going into the educational field, 
with the consequent implication that our 
schools are being staffed by second-raters. Dr. 
Jones does not believe that this is a fair ac- 
cusation and feels that the failures of educa- 
tion are due chiefly to deep-seated social con- 
ditions in our population. 

In the first place he claims that the attitude 
of people toward education today is different 
from that of their forefathers. It is not that 
we value education less than they did; we place 
a high value on it because it provides us with 
better jobs, more money, social prestige, good 
contacts, football teams and for many other 
material and selfish reasons. But earlier gen- 
erations did more than set a value on educa- 
tion; they also respected it, for its own sake. 
Learning was highly regarded as an end in it- 
self, not merely as a tool which has to be used 
in order to get something else done. In this 
lies a significant difference. How many people 
do any of us know today who make a serious 


effort to increase their store of learning in any 
of the arts and sciences purely for the love of 


knowledge and without any expectation of 
turning the result to material advantage? And 
yet a few generations ago there were many 
such sincere scholars who respected learning 
and were in turn respected by their fellows be- 
cause of it. The school cannot help but suffer 
in a generation that regards its work as a 
convenient means to a greater end, rather than 
as a worthy goal in itself. 

The second point Dr. Jones makes is that 
people today have come to feel that there ought 
to be an easier way to do things. We have 
come to think that science—a group of master 
magicians—will find ways of continuing to 
make life easier so that effort will eventually 
become unnecessary. Modern advertising has 
done a great deal to build up this naive faith 
in the easy way. Advertisements continually 
remind us we can become popular, lose weight, 
Play the piano, become business executives, 
or score a winning touchdown simply by using 
the pleasant product or service the sponsor 
offers. No hard work is needed on our part; 
just buy the large economy-size bottle or en- 
roll in our easy home course and spend fifteen 


pleasant minutes a day. It is impossible for 
the school to compete with these offers. Edu- 
cation comes only from hard work, which is 
another old-fashioned fetish no longer held in 
respect. To quote Dr. Jones, “The teacher 
who sticks to the world of reality and the 
world of work and the world of the mind in 
the midst of a people who are looking for 
magic” often finds that his students simply 
do not know what he is talking about. They, 
and many of their parents, live in quite a 
different world, where things have to be done 
in some easier and more magical way. 

In the third place we are developing a more 
childish rather than a more adult outlook on 
living. We are becoming conditioned by radio, 
advertising, movies, comics and other popu- 
lar fare to the presentation of ideas on a 
childish level. People cannot be continuously 
exposed to this sort of approach very long 
before they begin to lose their receptivity to 
adult thinking. To grasp an idea that is pre- 
sented in words instead of pictures, or that 
is based on close logic instead of emotion, is 
so foreign to current experience outside of 
the school that many people are reluctant to 
undertake it. What chance would a Lincoln 
and a Douglas have of drawing large and 
appreciative audiences in present-day Amer- 
ica? How can education progress toward a 
more adult world when our people refuse to 
“nut away childish things?” 

Perhaps teachers who have an adult out- 
look and love learning may appear inferior 
to laymen who are attuned only to materialism 
and infantilism. But Dr. Jones’ final paragraph 
is worth quoting: “Let us begin now genuinely 
to respect ourselves; to show that we respect 
ourselves; and to demand that the public re- 
spect education. We are faced, as a civiliza- 
tion, by problems that cannot be solved on 
the basis of magic; nor can they be escaped 
through childish fantasy. Education is the 
one agency of our civilization which is com- 
mitted to an adult outlook, and to the develop- 
ment of an adult outlook instead of a magical 
or childish outlook. It is doing its best, under 
difficulties, to perform that function; in some 
areas it is succeeding fairly well; in those areas 
in which it is failing, the fault lies not with 
the personnel of education but with social 
forces outside education.” 
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THE READER’S DIGEST 


Teachers interested in building up civic in- 
terest in schools will find practical tips plus 
inspiration in two articles in the September 
issue of The Reader’s Digest. Both are the suc- 
cess stories of teachers whose courage, vision, 
and energy spread their influence beyond the 
classroom into the whole community. 

“Tennis Teacher Extraordinary” tells how 
a physical-education teacher, Mrs. Jean Hoxie, 
has turned Hamtramck, Michigan, into a “ver- 
itable tennis factory.” That crowded, indus- 
trial city now produces more top-flight tourna- 
ment players than any comparable community 
anywhere and some 30 boys from its poor 
families have gone to college on tennis schol- 
arships. What’s more, Mrs. *Hoxie’s tennis 
clinic—‘‘a social experiment which has sport 
as its core”—is credited with helping to cut 
juvenile delinquency arrests by more than 
400 per cent in nine years. 

The second article—“‘Dorothy Massie, Class- 
room Magician’—pays tribute to a science 
teacher whose ingenuity has more than made 
up for a small-town high school’s shortage of 


teaching equipment. She did it partly by in- 
spiring her pupils to make their own labora- 


tory apparatus. But she also expanded her 
classroom to include the surrounding farms 
and lumber camps of a community deep in 
the Washington woods, up near the Canadian 
border. Now the traffic goes both ways—the 
high-school students learning by seeing on 
field trips, and the farmers and loggers fre- 
quently visiting Miss Massie’s science labora- 
tory for practical demonstrations of ways to 
make their own work easier. 

Both articles fit into the established Reader’s 
Digest tradition of emphasis on education. 
Teachers will recall the valuable support given 
to their cause by the pioneering Digest article, 
“Teachers’ Pay—A National Disgrace,” which 
provoked nationwide discussion back in Octo- 
ber, 1945. 


NOTES 
The National Education Association has been 
conducting directly and through its subsidiary 
organizations a vigorous campaign among 
teachers to help put the Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion bill through Congress. To date the bill 
has bogged down in committee in the House 


—e 


of Representatives, but the NEA is still hope. 
ful that it will go through in the next Congress, 
Since every teacher has heard about it, many 
probably wish to know more about it. To this 
end, the July issue of School Life contained an 
excellent summary of the background, provi- 
sions and opposing arguments of the bill. It 
is authoritative, informative and worth care- 
ful reading. 


The June issue of International Conciliation, 
published by the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, consists of a summary of the 
Charter for the Organization of American 
States, adopted by the Bogota Conference. The 
text of the Charter is also included. The April 
number of the same periodical is also an im- 
portant reference. It is a summary of world 
economic conditions, prepared from reports of 
the Department of Economic Affairs of the 
United Nations. Its 150 pages are packed with 
statistics and facts about the production, trade 
and living conditions of all sections of the 
world. 


Filmstrips have been found to be a useful 
and simple form of visual aid in social studies. 
Unlike motion picture films, they are cheap, 
and the average school can afford to acquire a 
good collection of filmstrips. In High Points 
for June there was an excellent list of film- 
strips now available for the social studies. The 
title and source of each item was given, with 
the type of class in which it would be most 
useful. 


Dorothy Thompson has written a very read- 
able pamphlet presenting the case against 
Communism, basing her arguments mainly 
upon citations from Communist literature. It 
is published by the Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 25 cents a copy. Miss Thomp- 
son says that “the prosecution of movements or 
parties is difficult and unsatisfactory. The 
essence of American law is that the citizen 1s 
responsible for his own acts, as an individual. 
A proper law would establish that respons! 
bility.” She therefore advocates a law pro- 
hibiting a citizen from being associated with 
any organization that takes orders from a 
foreign state, is pledged to act in contravention 
of American laws or to seek to overthrow the 
government by violence, or which tenders prior 
loyalty to another government. 
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James Madison The Nationalist, 1780-1787. By 
Irving Brant. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merril!l 
Company, 1948. Pp. 484. $6.00. 

James Madison is a familiar name to most 
Americans. They remember that he was once 
our President, that his wife’s name was Dolly, 
and perhaps that he had “something to do” 
with writing our Constitution. No one of the 
leaders of his generation has suffered quite so 
much from inadequate biographers as has 
Madison. To most people, including teachers of 
American history, he has become a shadowy 
name rather than a real, flesh-and-blood 
individual. 

Irving Brant, a former newspaperman, has 
set out to remedy this. He believes that Madi- 
son’s personality suffered unjustly at the hands 
of “blue pencilling” editors and biographers. 


Seven years ago Mr. Brant’s first volume ap- 


peared—James Madison The Virginia Revolu- 
tionist, 1751-1780. Now, after what must have 
been a prodigious amount of research, we have 
the second. The publishers speak of a final 
volume—it would seem that there must be 
several, judging from the scope of the present 
work. 

This volume begins with Madison’s election 
to the Continental Congress, youngest of all the 
delegates: 

Through heavy March rains which fol- 
lowed the intensely cold winter of 1779-1780, 
James Madison rode to Philadelphia to begin 
his service in the Continental Congress. The 
two-wheeled chaise driven by his Negro ser- 
vant Billey lurched into mudholes. His three 
horses splashed red clay onto the stumps 
among which they threaded their precarious 
way. Around the northern flank of the “little 
mountains,” out of the Blue Ridge foothills, 
they came down through farm and forest to 
tidewater. After crossing the Rappahannock 
by ferry at Fredericksburg, they turned 
north and skirted the Potomac. Then to 
Baltimore, the Susquehanna ferry and north- 
ward beside the Delaware. “The extreme 
badness of the roads and frequency of rains” 


delayed his arrival until March 18—twelve 

days of travel. 

This opening paragraph gives some idea of 
the narrative qualities of the volume and of the 
careful research that has established a wealth 
of detail and description. 

These were busy years for Madison. Service 
in Congress, political controversy, tumult in 
his own Virginia, friends to defend and enemies 
to oppose—yet Madison’s work during this 
period has often been overlooked. Mr. Brant 
points out that it was these years that helped 
mold his political thinking and prepare him 
for the leadership he was to exert at Philadel- 
phia in 1787. The volume closes on the eve of 
that Convention. 

Probably no one can ever make Madison as 
real and interesting as Jefferson and Franklin 
have been made. Mr. Brant should not 
be criticized for failing to perform the impos- 
sible. Certainly much careful research has re- 
vealed new information on the life of this 
important American, and readers of this vol- 
ume will have a new understanding of the man, 
his times, and his work. Many will look for- 
ward with keen anticipation to the continuance 
of this biography, whether it be in one or in 
several volumes. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 





Japan’s Influence on American Naval Power 
1897-1917. By Outten Jones Clinard. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1947. Pp. iv, 235. $3.75. 

This book throws considerable light on a 
much wider range of events than the title in- 
dicates. It unfolds clearly and logically the 
foreign policy of the United States in the Pa- 
cific area, and shows an awareness of how 
events in Europe and Africa, as well as in 
Asia, affected that policy. This is a scholarly 
work in which less widely known events are 
given careful attention and are skillfully woven 
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into the picture. Every challenging statement is 
carefully documented from primary sources. 
The book contains an extensive bibliography of 
primary sources and secondary works. 

The author undertakes a two-fold problem: 
to analyze the national strategy of the United 
States in the area of the Pacific Ocean, especi- 
ally as it influenced naval policy; and to trace 
the development of American naval policy 
under that influence. In these tasks he has 
succeeded admirably. For those interested in 
seeking an understanding of why the Japanese 
attacked the United States, this book provides 
an essential background. More than that, it 
provides a powerful argument for those who 
favor preparedness today, for, although Japan 
emerged very early as the probable enemy of 
the future, Russia loomed dangerously in the 
background as another probable enemy. 

Naval policy is a complex problem, dependent 
upon national strategy. The expansion of in- 
terests and activities of the United States in 
the Pacific area made the appearance of a chal- 
lenger inevitable. During the period 1897-1917, 
the national strategy of the United States was 
given unity and direction by the emergence 
of Japan as the probable enemy of the future. 
The course of events during these years proved 
to be a story of continuous deterioration of 
Japanese-American relations. As a result, the 
government of the United States in 1916 adop- 
ted the naval policy outlined by the General 
Board of the Navy Department in 1903, namely, 
that the United States should have a fleet 
equal or superior to any probable enemy. By 
cold logic and irrefutable fact, the author shows 
that Japan was that probable enemy, and that 
the United States was aware of it. Yet, until 
1916, the United States had no defined naval 
policy, and therefore lacked the force neces- 
sary to implement her foreign policy in the 
Pacific area and in East Asia. 

Beginning with the conflict of interests in 
Hawaii, and continuing through the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii, the retention of the Philippine 
Islands after the Spanish-American War, dis- 
crimination against the Japanese on the West 
Coast, the Root-Takihara agreement, the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal, the prevention 
in 1912 of the sale of a large tract of land in 
Lower California to a Japanese syndicate, the 
Open Door in China, the banking consortium, 


— 


and the “Twenty-One Demands” on China, frie- 
tion between the United States and Japan in- 
creased. At times the tension mounted to the 
point of bringing the two nations to the verge 
of war. 

As early as 1898, a report of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations stated, in ef- 
fect, that war against Japan at some future 
date would be inevitable. The outbreak of 
World War I found the United States alone con- 
fronted with the task of defending the Open- 
Door Policy in China, since the European na- 
tions were engaged in a life and death struggle. 
The United States protested vigorously against 
the “Twenty-One Demands,” but was without 
sufficient force to back up its remonstrances. 
This weak position had been revealed on numer- 
ous previous occasions. Only a great fleet of 
capital ships could achieve the ends of Ameri- 
can policy. In the debate on the Naval Con- 
struction Bill of 1916, the question arose as to 
whether or not the existing world situation 
justified such an expenditure of public funds. 
Fortunately both Congress and the President 
accepted the recommendations of the General 
3oard of the Navy Department. In the light 
of experience in World War II, there can be 
no question as to whether or not it was worth it. 

WALLACE R. KLINGER 
Hartwick College 
Oneonta, New York 





Journey Toward the Sunlight: A Story of the 
Dominican Republic and its People. By Stan- 
ley Walker. New York: The Caribbean Li- 
brary, 1947, Illustrated. Pp. iv, 326. $2.79. 
It is with a feeling of relief that, when the 

reviewer turns to a book with the title of Jowr- 

ney Toward the Sunlight, he discovers it to be 
not the usual superficial travel book that he 
had expected, but a carefully thought-out des- 
cription of the Dominican Republic, its people 
and its politics, its land, and its economy. It 
is also a pleasure to learn that, after his investi- 
gations, the author finds much to commend and 
little to blame in the Dominican people and 
their government. He is fair in his praise— 
not effusive—yet the Latin Americans could 
well apply to him that friendly adjective of 
theirs, “‘simpatico.” 

This author, unlike many other travel-book 
authors does not try to make himself important 
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by raking up muck from the dark corners and 
piling it up where all can see. He does not 
discover “blood in the streets,’”’ whenever Tru- 
jillo has walked by. While admitting that 
Trujillo has made mistakes and sometimes has 
acted with too much harshness, the author 
finds that, on the whole, Trujillo is a benevolent 
dictator, rather than a cruel and ruthless one. 
He has been an able administrator, firm and 
vigorous when necessary, and has thereby es- 
tablished his country on a strong foundation 
ready for prosperous growth. He has been a 
keen businessman, and although improving his 
own financial position while doing so, has made 
his country into a well-run and _ successful 
business organization. He has done much to 
benefit his people, and most of them swear by 
him, affectionately calling him the “General- 
issimo.” 


The only people in this hemisphere with 
whom the Dominicans are not on good terms 
are their neighbors, the Haitians, not because 
they are black, for there is considerable black 
blood among the Dominicans, but because a 
long history of Haitian aggression against the 
Dominicans has made the latter fearful of 
further aggressions. It has therefore been 
necessary to establish strong boundary settle- 
ments and frontier guards to prevent infiltra- 
tion of the Haitians into the Dominican Re- 
public, where living conditions are so much 
better than at home. The much talked of, and 
bitterly blamed massacre in 1937 of Haitians 
who had sneaked past these barriers was not, 
as commonly charged, due to the bloodthirsty 
vindictiveness of Trujillo, but to a spontaneous 
rising of Dominican farmers in defense of their 
farms, their flocks, and their women folks. 


While, in the two chapters devoted to the 
history of the Dominican Republic, this his- 
tory is generally told with the impartiality of 
4 careful historian, the author is not fair to 
Haiti’s hero of independence, when he writes: 
“The villain—surely one of the supreme traitors 
and scoundrels of all recorded history—was 
Toussaint L’Ouverture.” The author fails to 


Prove his charge by a convincing statement of 
facts. 


The chapter on “Haven and Land of Promise” 
describes the colony of Sosua which was opened 
by Trujillo as a refuge for displaced persons, 


mostly Jews, from Central Europe. While 
this colony has not proved to be an Eldorado 
for the refugee, it has welcomed him to a com- 
fortable home in a fertile land, where he can 
make enough to support his family adequately 
and enjoy freedom from fear of want and 
oppression. 


ALFRED HASBROUCK 
Winter Park, Florida 





The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. 
By Ruth Strang. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. 
Pp. 497. $3.75. 

An important change in emphasis has been 
made in the new edition of Dr. Strang’s book. 
This third edition has placed the emphasis on 
the how rather than on the what of personnel 
work. The problem of what is included in per- 
sonnel work is covered in the brief Part I. Parts 
Il and III discuss how the teacher can and 
must carry out her role of personnel director 
and the technics which are used in this import- 
ant work. 

The teacher must realize it is her duty to 
know how to carry out personnel work in each 
of the roles played by teachers. Such roles 
include the teacher as classroom teacher, as 
homeroom teacher, as a guide in extracurricular 
activities, as a co-worker with parents and as a 
member of the community. In each of these 
situations the emphasis of the personnel work 
should be placed on preventive measures. 
Guidance is an easier, more pleasant duty if it 
is carried out before a problem arises. 

The method of outlining important steps in 
solving a problem is of great help in this book. 
The use of an outline form is an improvement 
over the more usual paragraph form in that 
the steps are more readily seen and more quickly 
understood in the outline. What is still more 
important in the outlined steps is that they are, 
in every case, extremely practical. The word 
“practical” is, in fact, the best single word to 
describe The Role of the Teacher in Personnel 
Work. As an example: in the chapter entitled 
“Guidance in the Classroom,” we find the sec- 
tion called “Discipline Viewed as Guidance” and 
also read about “Procedures That Have Work- 
ed.” It is this attitude and approach to the 
problems, an attitude and approach built on 
actual, practical experience that makes this 
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volume one which should be in the essential 
list of books for any social studies teacher’s 
library. WALTER E. MULHOLLAND 
State Teachers College 

Cortland, New York 
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Your Plans 
Detjen and Ervin 
York: McGraw-Hill 
Pp. 294. $2.00. 
Teachers are continually searching for up-to- 

date materials dealing with educational and 
vocational guidance. Detjen and Detjen’s book 
is written for the student in the last two years 
of high school, but teachers who work with 
ninth-year pupils will find it equally useful. The 
book is divided into two parts. The first section 
is devoted to educational guidance. The value 
of an education; who should go to college; the 
use of school records, standardized tests, to- 
gether with interests, ambitions and personality 
in making such a decision; how to select a suit- 
able college; financing college training; and 
home study courses—all are touched upon in 
the first section. Graphic charts, tables, statis- 
tics and quotations supplement and emphasize 
the text. Some of the material used is quite 
general, and some of the statistics are much too 
old. For example, the table on the relation ot 
education and income is based on work done in 
1928. One study of an educator who found that 
less than one-fifth of the students with an I.Q. 
under 85 remained in college as long as two 
years leads this writer to wish for an identify- 
ing footnote. In these days of overcrowded 
colleges and careful selection of students, it 
seems doubtful if any student with an I.Q. be- 
low 85 could even get into college. 

Some excellent advice, however, is given to 
the person interested in post-high school edu- 
‘ation. The reader is introduced to the usual 
method of rating college and is told how to ob- 
tain the bulletins of accrediting associations. 
These not only include general colleges but also 
schools in such fields as dentistry, nursing, law, 
osteopathy, social work and music. 

The importance of school marks and a correct 
selection of subjects for those contemplating 
college entrance is discussed. The need for 
certification by the high school principal, for 
effective work habits, good character and pleas- 
ing personality are stressed. Explanation is 
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Future. By Mary 
Winfred Detjen. 
Book Company. 
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given of the methods used by colleges in limiting 
their enrollment. A number of pages ar 
devoted to state and private scholarships an¢ 
student loans. Lists of colleges which ha 

operative plans of work and study, s 

Antioch and Georgia Tech, and of tho 
self-help plans, such as Berea, Park and 
burn, are available for students who find ¢ 
and other costs a serious block to collec 


cation. For those who cannot go to colleve. j 


formation is provided concerning correspond- 
National Home Study ( 

in Washington, and extension courses sp 

by many universities. 

The second half of the volume deals 
vocational training, analysis of abilities 
how to get and hold a job. The various 
cational training opportunities provided by 
public schools, industry, private schools, federa 
and state governments and through apprentice- 
ships are described. Emphasis is given the 
need to check on these specialized schools, and 
the such organizations as th 
National Association of Schools of Musie and 
the Nursing Information Service in New York 
are provided so that the student may do so. 

An outline for studying a vocation, methods 
of preparing for the interview, of filling out 
blanks, and good advice on holding a job com- 
plete the book. Exercises follow each chapter 
and offer concrete activities for the student. 

While the material in this volume is generall) 
sound and useful for home room or 
teachers it seems more valuable for use in th 
early high school rather than in the fourth yea! 
To wait until the senior year to give students 
such a general introduction to educational anc 
vocational guidance can but result in a loss ot 
much of its potential value. 

MARIAN RAYBURN BROWN 
Cortland, New York 
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A History of the Declaration of Independence 
3y Charles O. F. Thompson. Bristol, Rhod 
Island: Published by the author, 1947. Pp 

XIV, 132. $2.50 
This is apparently a work of love by a 

who has spent many pleasant hours in historical 

society libraries. The accuracy of the 
might be questioned. Instead of being a history 
of the Declaration of Independence, it seems 
that it might better be termed an assemblagt 
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of reflections and quotations culled from docu- 
ments relating to the declaration. Moreover, 
more than half of the book is devoted to such 
leaders and events as, the Sons of Liberty, the 
Boston Tea Party, the Redcoats in Boston, 

Adams, and sundry other subjects. 
There is little of interpretative synthesis. The 
volume might well be used as a supplementary 
reference book for secondary schools, especially 

he New England region. 
IRA KREIDER 





King’s Man. By C. M. Edmondston and M. L. F. 
Hyde. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1948. Pp. 281. $2.50. 

This historical novel written for young people 
covers the reign of Henry, first of the Plantage- 
net line of kings. Many characters crowd its 
pages. William Marshall, who, at the request of 
Henry the Elder, pledges his life to protect the 
likeable but irresponsible Henry II, is one of 
those rare individuals with restraint and good 
sense who knows what is right and has the will 
to do it. Moreover his well-doing is ultimately 
rewarded by happiness and success. Eleanor of 


Aquitaine and her Court of Love; Bertrand de 
Born, minstrel and intriguer; Thomas Becket, 
trusted friend and then hated enemy of Henry: 
and Louis of France, who turned Henry’s own 
sons against him, are the background of charac- 
ters for the story. 

The locale and characters are somewhat hard 
to follow at first. Persons, events, and places 
enter with such rapidity that the reader is some- 
what contused. It seems as though the author 
could have made more of the dramatic possibili- 
ties of many of the incidents. But as the story 
progresses the pattern becomes clearer and the 
reader’s interest is sustained. The story gives a 
good picture of feudal society. Jousts, love, 
plotting of sons against father, brother against 
brother, faithlessness and selfishness, as well as 
the virtues of chivalry, fill the pages. Perhaps 
the student can learn more about feudalism 
from historical fiction than textbooks. 





Teaching High School History and Social Stud- 
ies for Citizenship Training. By Charles C. 
Peters. Coral Gables, Florida: The Miami 
Bookstore, 1948. Pp. 192. $1.00. 
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McKinley Improved Map Notebook 


These notebooks consist of twenty-five McKinley B Size Outline Maps especially selec- 
ted for use in the study of a particular field of History, combined with a blank leaf be- 
tween each map to constitute an historical notebook of 100 pages. 


The Improved Map Notebook is furnished with the more practical Plastic binding 
permitting the book to open flat and increasing the ease of handling. 


Early European History (Ancient and Medieval) 
Later European History (Modern) 


Price, 44 cents each (postage extra). 


Special Map Notebooks 


Your own assortment of twenty-five maps furnished in the above form, will be sup- 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
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This volume is the result of a $20,000.00 
contribution made by an unidentified business- 
man of New York, who, as a former immigrant 
boy, developed such an appreciation of the 
American way of life as to want to invigorate 
it by education. The study is not so distinctive 
as to philosophy as it is to procedure. The 
philosophy of the project is clearly stated in 
these terms: 

The fundamental plank in our philosophy 
of education is that one’s education consists 
in getting practiced in those behaviors which 
will make up his life in such manner that 
he will be set ready with tried-out adjust- 
ments for making those behaviors most effec- 
tive for good living. 

Elsewhere it is stated that “action for ac- 
tion” is the primary objective and not just 
“knowing for knowing.” It is positively stated 
that no teacher has any contractual duty to 
teach American history or any other subject; 
rather he has the duty of teaching pupils and 
not subjects. This is “progressive education,” 
with modifications by the author of the projects 
described. 

The validity of the projects is not, the re- 
viewer believes, affected by one’s agreement 
or disagreement with the philosophy. He hap- 
pens to disagree with the philosophy because 
he believes it is inadequate. The army gave 
specific training which was “action for action.” 
It got results. But it left us with many un- 
solved problems, which, so far, education, gov- 
ernment, leadership, politics, have not been 
able to deal with effectively or satisfyingly, and 
certainly not in a manner calculated to build 
a stable and durable peace. Could it have been 
that more comprehensive training was needed? 
Doubtless Mr. Peters would agree with us here. 
But the entire problem of vocational versus 
specialized education is involved. 


Most factories seem much better fitted to 
give precise training than are the schools 
and, in such areas as government or pub- 
lic administration, the opinion is held by offi- 
cials of social security that if the choice were 
to be made in the selection of a candidate be- 
tween one who had a general education and 
one who had spent his last year in college spe- 
cializing in social security administration at 
the expense of general education, the adminis- 
tration would prefer the former. 


a 


Some fifteen high school teachers in as many 
high schools gave the author of this book ex. 
tremely effective illustrations of bad manners 
in classes he visited, but some evidenced mu. 
tual respect, democratic initiative and happi- 
ness. However, as he says, more is required 
than good manners. Of the results desired, he 
stresses willingness to accept and carry out 
responsibilities, disposition and ability to chal. 
lenge proposals from the standpoint of the 
general welfare, a healthy balance between 
conformity and initiative, and between think- 
ing and doing (p. 88). His list of topics in 
American history is good though incomplete 
(p. 25). 

The treatment of sociology and personality 
is true but not novel, and the discussion on 
the “Inadequacy of Academic Objective Tests” 
is valuable, for these tests were informational 
rather than behavioral. Other tests are needed 
if we wish more functioning social abilities 
instead of docility and provincialism. All this 
is important because the struggle between dem- 
ocracy and totalitarianism is still going on. 

The author concludes that youth can make a 
better start toward international understanding 
than has been made to date. Yet we believe 
that in the promotion of international under- 
standing, and of cooperation with cultures and 
various governments, a high degree of imagina- 
tion will be essential, aided by broad general 
knowledge. 

An excellent bibliography is appended. 

Guy V. PRICE 
Kansas City Junior College 
Kansas City, Missouri 





The School in the American Social Order. By 
Newton Edwards and Herman C. Richey. 
3oston: Houghton Mifflin, 1947. Pp. 880. 
$5.00. 

Education at any given time or place is 
in large measure the product of the civiliza- 
tion of which it is a part; however much it 
may be influenced by custom and tradition, 
it is always sensitive to contemporary social 
forces. It is not too much to say that social 
forces beating in on the school from without 
in the long run determine the essential tenets 
of its philosophy, the degree and kind of 
educational opportunities that will be af- 
forded the various social classes, the content 
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and organization of the curriculum, the 
preparation and status of teachers, the 
sources of financial support, the agencies of 
administration, and the form of structural 
organization which the educational system 
takes. 

The above statement, the opening paragraph 
of the introduction, indicates the central thesis 
of this volume on the history of education in 
the United States. It is neither an original nor 
a unique thesis; we have come to accept it 
without much questioning. But the manner in 
which the authors have correlated educational 
development and “broad social history” is in- 
teresting if not essentially different from other 
texts in this area. 

Part One deals with “the school in colonial 
society”; Part Two with “the school and the 
emergence of the democratic national state, 
1763-1860” ; and the final section considers “the 
school in an industrial society.”” Each chapter 
is followed by a short and challenging list of 
topics for study and discussion, and by a fine 
list of selected references. The index is com- 
plete. A general bibliography covering the 
entire area would have been a valuable addi- 
tion, especially if the list were annotated. It 
seems strange that historians in the field of 
education do not make more frequent use of 
the “critical essay on authorities” that has be- 
come such a valuable part of many works in 
the field of social and political history. 

This seems to be a thoroughly competent, 
useful volume for classes in the history of 
American education. The authors have worked 
carefully; they have demonstrated mastery of 
their materials and have drawn generously 
from the sources. The volume is often sug- 
gestive and would seem calculated to awaken 
in readers a realization that all education is 
based on a social foundation, and a conscious- 
hess of personal responsibility for that social 
foundation. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 





Serual Behavior in the Human Male. By Al- 
fred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, and 
Clyde E. Martin. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1948. Pp. xv, 804. $6.50. 
Sociologists, sexologists, psychologists, and 
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Edited by JOSEPH S. ROUCEK, Chairman of 
the Department of Political Science and Sociol- 
ogy, University of Bridgeport, with the collab- 
oration of: FLOYD A. CAVE, San Francisco 
State College; GLEN A. HOOVER, Mills Col- 
lege; THORSTEN V. KALIJARVI, U. S. 
Library of Congress; WILBERT L. HIND- 
MAN, University of Southern California. 


REVISED edition of Roucek’s study 

of the history, politics and peoples 
of 33 important nations, covering events 
as late as March 1948. Stressing the sig- 
nificance of each region to Americans, 
this book gives a clear, objective and com- 
prehensive evaluation of the social, polit- 
ical and historical forces agitating Britain, 
France, Russia, Germany and the smaller 
nations of Turkey, Spain, Portugal, the 
Baltic States, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Latin America. It surveys the geograph- 
ical background, the people, the economy, 
the pattern of constitutional growth, suf- 
ferage and elections, political parties, ex- 
ecutive powers, public education, physical 
planning, housing, production and em- 
ployment, of each country and provides 
the student or layman with an overall, 
up-to-date view of the international scene. 
Widely adopted by colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country. Over 600 
pages, textbook edition. $4.00. 
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others concerned with human welfare have 
been handicapped in some phases of their pro- 
fessional duties because of inadequate data on 
sex behavior. The present volume seeks to fill 
this need, not that the book furnishes informa- 
tion so surprisingly new, but, rather, that it 
offers data to support beliefs which are gener- 
ally shared by many. 

Substantially, the book is the result of sev- 
eral thousand interviews covering all aspects 
of sex behavior. These interviews were scien- 
tifically prepared and carried out. In fact, the 
entire work reflects a devotion to the scientific 
method which is a credit to the science of re- 
search. Although the sampling was not ade- 
quate, it appears that the data are probably 
typical of the entire group. 

Frequently, in dealing with a topic as gen- 
erally tabued as sex, the question of the relia- 
bility of information on the subject is raised. 
The authors were properly aware of this and 
sought to remove the element of subjectivity. 
Memory lapses, misrepresentations, and 
accuracies were checked and re-checked. The 
authors employed trained interviewers, a re- 
fined questionnaire, and a re-check system in 
an effort to achieve accurate results. 

The text is not designed for laymen but will 
effectively serve the professional worker. To 
the statistician it will fertile field 
with its nearly two hundred tables of data. 

The authors have interpreted some of the 
information but there is no evidence of an at- 
tempt to moralize or predict. The book is a 
factual, scientific document which, in the hands 
of competent professional people, will be found 
useful. 
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Employment Outlook in Printing Occupations. 


Occupational Outlook Series, Bulletin No. 
902. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 1947. 
Illustrated. Pp. 36. 20 cents. 


During the next few years, many job open- 
ings and apprenticeship opportunities may be 
expected in the printing trades. The report 


contains a detailed analysis of the employment 

situation in the individual printing occupations, 

and presents information on the wages, train- 
ing requirements, and duties of each jo} 

This account pays special attention to oppor. 
tunities for disabled veterans. A considerable 
number of workers with speech or hearing de- 
fects—even some who are totally deaf—are em- 
ployed, particularly as linotypists and composi- 
tors.. Men who have lost one or both legs or 
do not have the use of all ten fingers have 
proved satisfactory workers in some com) 
room occupations. 

Committee of European Economic Co-operation. 
Volume I, General Report, Paris, September 
21, 1947. Department of State Publication 
2930, European Series 28. 
ber, 1947. Division of Publications Office of 
Public Affairs. Washington, D. C.: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. 
Printing Office, 1947. 30 cents. 
The Committee on European Economic Co- 

operation met in Paris in response to Secretary 


Released Septem- 


Government 


of State Marshall’s speech at Harvard Univer- 
sity on June 5, 1947. The Committee’s report 
was signed on September 22, 1947, by repre- 
sentatives of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Eire, 
France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 

Switzerland, Turkey and the United K 


Sweden, 


ingdom. 


The report is made in two volumes. Th: 
contains a general statement of the problems 
of European economic recovery, the plans of 
the European countries concerned to meet thesé 
problems and the aid from the United States 
and other non-European countries and agencies 
which these countries believe to be necessary 
to restore their economic position. It a! 
tains summary statements derived fron 
reports of Technical Subcommittees of the Con- 
ference, which are published in full in volume 
two. 

Bolingbroke. By Sir Charles Grant 
Historical Association General Series: G ®. 
London: The Historical Association, 1947. 
Pp. 14. One shilling. 

The author, in discussing the career of Boling- 
broke, says that there were three Bolingbr Kes: 
(1) The politician and minister of Queen Annes 
reign, whose career ended with his flight t 
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A new revised edition of 
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CULTURAL SOCIOLOGY 


By Gillin and Gillin 


Cultural Sociology employs the same approach as used in the original edi- 
tion, An Introduction to Sociology, with a number of improvements. Basic- 
ally it combines an introduction to sociology considered as the study of 
groups in interaction, with an introduction to cultural anthropology, con- 
sidered as the study of human behavior displayed in patterned customs 
and institutions. One of the notable features of the volume as compared 
with most other introductions to sociology is that it introduces the student 
to the overall, rounded view of human behavior to which cultural anthro- 


pology has made notable contributions. 


To be published this winter. $5.00 (probable) 
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France in April, 1715; (2) the exile, after his 
brief service under “The Old Pretender” who 
was permitted in 1723 to return to Engiand 
but not to his seat in the House of Lords—the 
Bolingbroke who contributed under various 
pseudonyms to a publication called The Crafts- 
man; and (3) the idealized Bolingbroke of the 
nineteenth century—the work mainly ot Dis- 
raeli in his novels “Coningsby” and “Sybil.” 

Although Sir Charles believes that Boling- 
broke was incapable of gratitude, he thinks 
the fatal defect in Bolingbroke’s career was 
that he obtained power before he had learned 
self-discipline and when adversity taught him 
self-discipline he never obtained the necessary 
power. 


United Nations Weekly Bulletin. Distributed 
by International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Vol. II, No. 24, June 24, 1947. Pp. 665-696. 
Single copy 15 cents. (Annual subscription 
$6.00). 


The Department of Public Information of the 
United Nations published the United Nations 
Weekly Bulletin to provide a concise account 
of the activities of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. 

This particular issue is wholly devoted to 
celebrating the second anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Charter. It contains a Charter Day 
Message from the Secretary-General, Trygve 
Lie, a sketch of the events which led to the San 
Francisco Conference, a survey of the outstand- 
ing developments of the last two years and a 
recent speech made by the Secretary-General 
reviewing and appraising the work of the 
United Nations. 


Know Your Heart. By Howard Blakeslee, Sci- 
ence Editor of the Associated Press, with the 
cooperation of the American Heart Associa- 
tion, Inc. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 137. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1948. 
Illustrated. Pp. 32. 


This pamphlet informs the laity that tre- 
mendous progress has been made in the treat- 
ment and prevention of diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels. Answers are supplied to the 
twenty-one questions most commonly asked 
about heart trouble. 
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American Political and Social History. By 
Harold Underwood Faulkner. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. Fifth 

Edition. Pp. xxii, 954. Illustrated. $5.00. 

A revised edition of a widely used college 
textbook. 

Documents of American History. Edited by 
Henry Steele Commager. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1948. Fourth 
Edition. Pp. xxiii, 781. $4.75. 

A revised edition of a well-known source- 
book in American history, the last documents 
in the book relating to the Truman Doctrine 
and the Marshall Plan. 

The American Democracy: A Commentary and 
an Interpretation. By Harold J. Laski. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1948. Pp. x, 7835. 
$6.50. 

A challenging examination of American 
civilization from the viewpoint of a British 
socialist. 

Our Own United States. By John Van Duyn 
Southworth. New York: Iroquois Publishing 
Company, 1948. Pp. xvi, 1005. Illustrated. 
List $3.60, Net $2.70. 
A new textbook in 

senior high schools. 

Lighting to Stimulate People. By J. Lloyd 
Kamm. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1948. Pp. 174. Illustrated. $2.50. 
An introductory treatise dealing with the 

use of light as a stimulating, energizing agent. 

Youth Comes of Age. By Wellington G. Pierce. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1948. Pp. ix, 400. Illustrated. $2.60. 
Treats the important experiences and prob- 

lems confronting the teen-ager growing into 

maturity. 

Do Your Own Thinking. By C. H. Scherf. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1948. 
Pp. x, 368. Illustrated. $2.40. 

A new textbook designed to encourage the 
student to think for himself and to develop 4 
healthy mind through sound, objective thinking. 
The American Political Tradition and the Men 

Who Made It. By Richard Hofstadter. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. xi, 378, 

xviii. $4.00. 

A study of men and ideas in American poli- 
tics from the Founding Fathers to F. D. R. 


American history for 





